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Tenative Program For Paper Convention 


Attractive Program Is Arranged for Paper Week, February 13-16 When American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Salesmen Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry and Many Other Paper Associations Will Hold Their 
Annual Meetings at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


The American Paper and Pulp Association has just issued 
the following tentative program for paper week, February 
13 to 16 inclusive, with headquarters at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York: 


Monday, February 13 
FoRENOON 
9:15 TAPPI—General Session 
10:00 Joint Meeting, A. P. & P. A. Pulpwood 
and TAPPI Operating and Raw Ma- 


terials Division 2 
10:00 TAPPI—Engineering Division 1 
10:00 TAPPI—Converting and Consuming Di- 


vision Foyer Banquet Hall 
AFTERNOON 
12:30 Committee on Simplification and 
Standardization, A. P. & P. A. 
(Luncheon ) Roof, Private Dining Room 
Joint Meeting, A. P. & P. A. Pulpwood 
Committee and TAPPI Operating and 
Raw Materials Division, ............ Parlor 2 
TAPPI—Converting and Consuming Di- 
vision Foyer Banquet Hall 
TAPPI—Testing Division and Research 
and Development Division 
TAPPI—Committee Meetings ..Grand Ball Room 
Central Research Committee, A. P. & P. A. 
( Dinner) Parlor C 


Tuesday, February 14 

FoRENOON 
9:30 TAPPI—General Session ....Grand Ball Room 
10:00 American Waxed Paper Association ...Exhibit 4 
10:00 Bristol Board Manufacturers ......... Exhibit 3 
10:00 Cover Paper Manufacturers Association. . Parlor 2 
10:00 The Kraft Institute—Kraft Paper Manu- 

facturers Parlor B 
The Sulphite Institute ................ Exhibit 6 
Pulp Contract Revision Committee A. P. 

Do. <tepcdagsodawes Dhdads aves Parlor A 
11:00 Salesmen’s Association Parlor C 
AFTERNOON 
12:30 Paper Makers Advertising Club (Lun- 

cheon) 


10:00 
10:30 


Parlor A 
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Salesmen’s Association (Luncheon) . . Banquet Hall 
Empire State Forest Products Assn. 
(Luncheon ) Roof, Private Dining Room 
Engineering Committee, A. P. & P. A. 
(Luncheon ) 
The Kraft Institute—Kraft Paper Manu- 
facturers (Luncheon) 
The Kraft Institute—Kraft Paper Manu- 
facturers 
TAPPI—Engineering Division 
TAPPI—Management Division ...... Exhibit 
TAPPI—Research and Development Di- 
vision 
American Waxed Paper Association .... Exhibit 
The Sulphite Institute—Bleached Group. Exhibit 
The Sulphite Institute—Unbleached 
Group Exhibit 5 
Supply & Equipment Section, Board of 
NE sci ndacdn ba aaasiase ecko Exhibit 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association 
—Sulphite Bond Division 
TAPPI—Council (Dinner) 
Wednesday, February 15 


Parlor 


Parlor 2 
Parlor 


FORENOON 


9 :00 


9 :30 
9:30 
9 :30 


9 :30 
10:00 
10:00 


10:00 
10:00 


10:00 


Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Executive Committee (Break- 
fast) 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association 

TAPPI—Engineering Division 

TAPPI—Operating Division and Engi- 
neering Division and Research and De- 
velopment Division Foyer Banquet Hall 

TAPPI—Raw Materials and Testing Di- 
vision Parlor 1 

American Waxed Paper Association ....Exhibit 4 

Cost Committee, A. P. & P. A. ........Parlor A 

The Kraft Institute—Bag Manufacturers. Parlor B 

Pulp and Paper Manufacturers Buyers’ 

Group, National Association of Pur- 
CRITI. is hax cc trace nes Exhibit 6 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 


..Exhibit 3 
Parlor C 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Outlook Brighter 


Some Improvement Reported In Coarse Paper Division -——- Kraft Wrapping Paper Prices 
Slightly Firmer—While Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Is Light, 
? Prices Remain Unchanged—Paper Stock Section Continues Sluggish 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 22, 1933—Now, with the 
New Year and its business well under way, it seems to have 
settled down into a rather happy medium—particularly 
happy because trade relationship through common adversi- 
ties is becoming more closely knit than it has been for per- 
haps a decade, and because actual sales experiences were 
about midway between the forebodings of those who looked 
into the future rather darkly and those who believed that 
with the turn of the year there would be a sun burst of 
prosperity. 

The coarse paper division seems to be more confident 
over what is ahead and more pleased over what actually 
is, than it has been for some months past, and it points to 
the fact that there has been some slight advance in krafts, 
as confirming its belief that the trough successfully is being 
surmounted and that improvement already is here with 
more to follow. The most outstanding development in 
the coarse paper situation was the enthusiasm with which 
the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association, Inc., was 
given a new lease of life. In existence for six years, the 
last of which unfortunately was one of complete somno- 
lence, a majority of all the coarse paper houses in the city 
attended a meeting participating in the reorganization and 
election of new officers and pledged themselves to continued 
support. 

The fine paper market continued rather quiet, and while 
there has been no indication of a stiffening of prices there 
has been no decline either. The market otherwise remains 
without substantial change. The paper stock market con- 
tinues moving, if at all, very sluggishly. During the 
week there have been some price concessions to the mills in 
the cheapest grades amounting, however, to no more than 
fifty cents a ton. 


Paper & Cordage Association Reorganized 


The reorganization of the Paper and Cordage Associa- 
tion was effected at a meeting held on Friday last, following 
a call published in the last week’s issue of the PAPER TRADE 
JournaL. There were present representatives of sixteen 
firms doing paper and twine business out of an ultimate 
possibility of perhaps but twenty-five, and these houses 
embrace—with perhaps but two exceptions—a complete list 
of the largest firms in the city. The two not actually 
represented signified by letter their sympathy with the 
movement, indicating their intention to join. 

It was pointed out by those interested in effecting a re- 
vival of the association that a departure would be made, in 
that while in the past attendance was restricted to but one 
head of each member firm, the new policy would be to open 
the meeting to as many representatives of each of the 
member houses as choose to attend. The purpose of the 
association is by no means either to regulate prices or 
credits but primarily to cultivate closer fellowship between 
paper and cordage salesmen, and secondarily through ad- 
dresses and discussions to extend the knowledge of the 
cost of doing business and other essentials looking towards 
a broadening of the trade outlook. 


The fact that there were present at the meeting rep- 
resentatives of the Hummel Ross Paper Company and the 


Denny Tag Company, West Chester, was pointed to as an 
indication of the regard in which the association is held, 
These officers were chosen: President, George Hooper, of 
the Hooper Paper and Twine Company; Vice President, 
Leslie C. Bartlett, of the Eastern Paper Company; Secre- 
tary, William Etkins; Treasurer, Stanleigh C. Brower of 
the J. L. N. Smythe Company. Edward A. Keller, of the 
Garrett Buchanan Company, was appointed chairman of 
the membership committee; and E. L. Richards, of the 
Buffalo Envelope Company, was appointed chairman of 
publicity. While future programs remain to be determined, 
the suggestion was received with approval that to carry 
out the social features of the organization, outings, dances 
and other forms of good fellowship would be provided. 


Credit Situation Analyzed 


With the turn of the year—the closing of the old books 
and opening of new—attention is being directed more than 
ever to the important matter of credits. With regard to 
this there seems to be two distinct, and in some respects, 
opposite points of view. For instance during the week 
there met in the headquarters of the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia, the credit men of thirteen of the firms engaged 
in this business, out of a total membership of sixteen firms, 
including two coarse paper houses and one distributor in 
Trenton, N. J. 

It was the consensus of opinion of these credit men who 
maintain their own organization meeting only in Typo- 
thetae headquarters, through its courtesy, that the credit 
situation at the beginning of 1933 was distinctly better than 
it was a year ago, and that through the interchange of in- 
formation made possible by this association of credit men 
there had been a wholesome restriction and this had op- 
erated quite as much to the advantage of customers con- 
cerned as of the paper houses themselves in that the re- 
striction on credit had in many cases prevented what other- 
wise undoubtedly would have been an unfair competition. 

As a result of this interchange of opinion, arrangements 
have been made with many printers, and to their own 
satisfaction, of placing them on a cash basis for immediate 
demands and the giving of notes for prior indebtedness. 
In this movement, the Typothetae is cooperating thoroughly 
with the credit men and quite irrespective of membership or 
non-membership in it. As an indication of the services of 
the Typothetae there is pointed out that while during De- 
cember inquiries on matters of credit aggregated 862 from 
all sources, 667 came from paper merchants. 

But on the other hand, the head of one of the largest 
fine paper houses in the city—a man who is recognized as 
close a student of credit matters as anyone in the city— 
finds the outlook by no means roseate. 

Indeed statements in recent Philadelphia letters to the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL analyzing trade conditions here 
and saying in effect that while business with the printing 
trade—the largest consumer of fine papers—was by no 
means active, the relationship through the activities of 
the Typothetae were more cordial than perhaps any other 
large city, and that as a result many lines of unwise credit 
had been restricted or abolished and as the end result the 
list of failures in the printing trade with consequent sutter- 
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ing to the paper trade compared favorably with the record 
in many other lines of activity, has drawn from him com- 
ments on what he referred to as the Pollyanna attitude 
toward the credit situation appearing in these columns. His 
formal written statement follows: 

“According to our analysis of the present situation in 
Philadelphia, based on R. G. Dun ratings in the January 
’33 book, plus our own ledger experience and the credit re- 
ports in the trade, the fine paper industry in Philadelphia 
faces a situation that threatens to bring disaster to many 
of those engaged. Trying to look facts in the face, there 
are a number of factors of grave import that dare not be 
ignored. First of all, the paper trade is traditionally con- 
ducted on a basis of an extension of credit, rather than 
on a cash basis. Secondly, through recent years and in 
response to competitive striving for volume, appraisals of 
the credit worthiness of customers and prospects have be- 
come very slipshod and superficial. We believe that a 
seeker of credit should demonstrate both his willingness to 
pay and also his capacity to pay. 

“While the first requirement has been pretty generally 
observed, the second—capacity to pay—has been sadly 
neglected. So that today there are literally hundreds of 
customers of fine paper houses in Philadelphia honest, 
willing, and most unfortunately intimately friendly with 
the men who direct the destinies of the paper houses who 
are unable to meet their obligations in full. 

“The seed of printing business, started on a ‘shoe string’ 
of unsound credit practices on the part of the printers them- 
selves, of expensive overhead, of senile decay in-some cases, 
has born a crop of sick concerns that may prove very dis- 
astrous to the sellers involved. Their intentions are good 
and they want to do right, but they are sunk by their own 
mistakes. 


“Dozens of examples might be quoted, but in brief we 
believe over half of the printers in Philadelphia are today 
in a financial position where there is grave doubt of their 
ability to pay their merchandise obligations in full. Many 
of them are so hopelessly in debt, they must sooner or later 
succumb to the hopelessness of the situation. 


“In our opinion there are only fifteen establishments 
left in the City of Philadelphia of unquestioned financial 
stability as of January 1, 1933. There are 30 per cent. of 
the printers in Philadelphia from whom the credit agencies 
have withdrawn ratings, and 90 per cent. of them are rated 
in such fashion that they present a mountainous problem 
to the harassed credit manager. Surely the Philadelphia. 
paper trade is in dangerous waters.” 


News of the Industry 


The Paper and Bag Institute of Philadelphia was com- 
pelled for various reasons to defer its scheduled meeting 
for last Wednesday. It reports that arrangements for the 
prospective annual banquet are progressing satisfactorily. 

Under authority given at the last meeting of the Paper 
Trade Association of Philadelphia, President William A. 
Hentz has appointed Butler Smythe, of the J. L. N. Smythe 
Company, and Fred. Balch, of the Schuykill Paper Com- 
pany, as the Philadelphia delegates to the annual conven- 
tion in New York next month, 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed before Judge 
Welsh in the United States Circuit Court by James Wood 
Hunt and Edward H. Clement trading as the Philadelphia 
Paper Company, 241 South Front street. Liabilities are 
given as $9256., and assets $967. David W. Amram has 
been appointed referee. 

The meeting of creditors of the Atlas Paper Company, 
which was to have been held Thursday, January 19, has 
been postponed to give the committee more time to delve 
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into the assets. The meeting is scheduled for the forth- 
coming week. The committee appointed by the receivers 
consists of eight of the largest creditors who will collaborate 
with Allen Richman. 

Simon Walter, of S. Walter, Inc., member of City Coun- 


-cil, spoke as a representative of the paper industry at a 


meeting of the All-Philadelphia Committee which is favor- 
ing retention of the old postoffice at 9th and Chestnut 
streets for the Federal Courts, rather than the purchase of 
a new site on the Parkway proposed by other interests. A 
new central post office in West Philadelphia has been au- 
thorized by the Government. 

E. D. Hemingway, well known through former associa- 
tion for many years in the paper stock business, sailed on 
Friday, the 20th, with Mrs. Hemingway for England 
where they have relatives, after which they propose to make 
a trip through Africa. Mr. Hemingway, since his retire- 
ment from active business, has been a world traveler, and 
the interesting story is recalled that quite a few years ago 
when a difference of opinion arose between Mrs. Heming- 
way and Mr. Hemingway regarding the position of the 
Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, London, they de- 
cided the only way to settle the matter was to go to Lon- 
don and see for themselves. 


TAPPI to Hear Rautenstrauch 


There have been few questions that have received more 
attention during the present year than the new and 
somewhat mysterious term “Technocracy.” It is doubtful 
if there is any subject of current interest about which 
there is more misinformation. The Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry 1s therefore very fortunate 
to have as its annual luncheon speaker on February 16, 
Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, head of the Industrial 
Engineering Department of Columbia University. 

Dr. Rautenstrauch recently spoke at the Atlantic City 
..eeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and gained for himself an enviable reputation 
tor presenting an outline of a new and difficult subject that 
is marked by clearness and interesting exposition. 

Fortunately the lumber and paper industries were among 
those to receive early attention by Technocracy and the 
charts that have been prepared are interesting and startling. 

Is the paper industry going ahead or backward? When 
did it employ the greatest number of men? What are the 
future employment prospects? Is the paper industry a 
good long term investment for capital or labor? Do we 
have to grope in the dark and wait for an answer to these 
and a hundred other questions, or has Technocracy a few 
helpful suggestions to offer? 

Technocracy is simply a fact-finding organization that 
has done a good job in charting certain fundamental trends 
in industry. Its widespread appeal to public interest has 
led many ill-advised and incompetent individuals to seek 
publicity by attempting to explain or denounce it. 

The paper industry has not yet had an opportunity to 
hear a competent speaker discuss the subject. It is there- 
fore fitting that as the closing feature of its annual con- 
vention the Technical Association should sponsor the high- 
light of Paper Week at the Pennsylvania Hotel, in present- 
ing the outstanding conservative authority on Technocracy, 
Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, 

Since the demand for reservations at the TAPPI annual 
luncheon on Thursday, February 16, will probably exceed 
the capacity of the Pennsylvania Banquet Hall, all who 
wish to attend, should send his reservation to R. G. Mac- 
donald, Secretary of TAPPI, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. The price of luncheon tickets have been reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.50 this year. 
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Consolidated Mills Adopt Four Shift Plan 


Biron and Wisconsin Rapids Plants Now Operating on Six-Hour Shifts and Running Six Days 
Per Week—Similar Arrangement Will Soon Be In Effect At Stevens Point and Appleton, 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeto.., Wis., January 23, 1933.—Culminating a 
gradual transition over a period of months, two of the 
four mills of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, those at Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, Wis., 
are now operating entirely on six-hour shifts and running 
six days a week. The plan has resulted in work for 100 
more men than were employed on the eight-hour shifts. 
The only exception is the yard crews, where each employee 
is given five days a week on an eight-hour shift. 

“The company claims no credit for adoption of the 
six-hour day,” says C. E. Jackson, mill manager at Wis- 
consin Rapids. “Employees advocated the change as a 
means of spreading employment, and the company was 
only too glad to co-operate. While the larger crews and 
one additional shift per day means more work for some 
of the clerical departments in the office, and complicates 
the handling of personnel, no-real difficulty has been ex- 
perienced and the arrangement is working out very satis- 
factorily. I can see no objections whatever to the change. 
While it does not result in increased pay roll at the present 
time, it serves to distribute earnings to a larger number 
of men and in this way aids in alleviating local unem- 
ployment.” 

The four shift plan was tried first at the Biron mill 
and then adopted gradually at the Wisconsin Rapids mill. 
It is expected the same arrangement will be in effect soon 
at the mills at Stevens Point and Appleton, Wis. 


Fight for Duty on Foreign Pulp 


Genuine sentiment is being created in support of the 
legislation proposed by the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper 
Industry to save the pulp mills of this country from almost 
positive bankruptcy because of the debased foreign cur- 
rency of foreign importers and their resulting price ad- 
vantage. The Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Industry is 
the association of pulp and paper manufacturers and allied 
industries formed recently at Chicago after preliminary 
conferences at Green Bay and Wausau, Wis. 

Joseph M. Conway, president and general manger of 
the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, who 
is president and directing head of the association, reports 
that outside the paper manufacturing and pulp producing 
industries there has grown a general appreciation of the 
realness of the alarm the industry has sounded. Numerous 
large concerns doing business with the mills, transportation 
companies, suppliers, and many others have come to a 
realization that the domestic pulp industry is at the very 
point of closing down entirely because countries off the 
gold standard are delivering wood pulp to middle west 
manufacturers at prices far below what it can be produced 
at the domestic mills. 

Within the industry, too, Mr. Conway says, there has 
been a change of sentiment and opinion among numerous 
paper converters who at first believed it was good business 
to obtain their pulp at the lowest possible price regardless 
of the effect upon the whole industry because of demoral- 
ized prices. Some now realize it is bad business in the 
long run and have forsaken their former stand and asso- 
ciates and joined hands with the new association. 

A bill has already been introduced in congress and is 


Wis., Mills—Movement Alleviates Local Unemployment 


said to have gone as far as the Ways and Means com- 
mittee. The proposed legislation provides an import duty 
on foreign wood pulp, particularly to save the domestic 
industry from collapse. The duty would be the difference 
between the value of United States currency and the value 
of debased foreign currency, minus any appreciation in 
commodity prices in the respective countries off the gold 
standard. 

Figures released by the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion show that the average number of hours worked per 
week in Wisconsin pulp and paper mills decreased to 40% 
in 1931 and still further to 35.4 in 1932. An enlightening 
commentary on these figures is the tabulations of the 
U. S. Collector of Customs, showing that imports of 
foreign wood pulp at Great Lakes ports serving mills in 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota increased from 35,547 
tons in 1928 to 172,718 in 1932. The increase in 1932 
alone was 100 per cent, going from 80,354 to 172,718. Pulp 
shipped in foreign bottoms is delivered at converting mills 
at a total price reported $8 to $12 a ton below the actual 
cost of producing it in American pulp mills. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Officers Re-elected 

The official personnel of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wis., remains un- 
changed as the result of the annual meeting of stock- 
holders at the company’s offices last week. The board 
consists of: L. M. Alexander, president and treasurer; 
John E. Alexander, first vice-president and general man- 
ager; Judson G. Rosebush, second vice-president, and 
C. A. Jasperson, secretary. Remaining directors are Guy O. 
3abcock, James B. Nash, L. E. Smith, George W. Kibby 
and L. M. Hanks. 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 


Extension of the enforcement date of the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Insurance Law affecting all paper and pulp 
mills and other industries is anticipated at the current 
session of the state legislature. A promise that this would 
be attempted was made by Gov. A. G. Schmedeman, newly 
elected state executive, in an address at the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association at Milwau- 
kee last week. He also pledged that costs of state gov- 
ernment would be reduced and that there would be no 
additional taxes except for poor relief, which he estimates 
will require $25,000,000. A more friendly attitude to- 
wards industry under the present Democratic administra- 
tion than that exhibited by the Progressive Republicans in 
power for many years, was shown by his remarks. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance was scheduled to 
go into effect July 1, 1933, under the provisions of a state 
law enacted two years ago, the first of its kind in the 
United States. Manufacturers were given the privilege of 
establishing voluntary plans before that date, guaranteeing 
the worker a specified amount weekly for a given period in 
cases where he was laid off. It has been contended by the 
manufacturers that enactment of this law during the de- 
pression would retard re-employment of workers and be 
a serious political and economic blunder. Depletion of 
reserves and the present status of operations make it im- 
—_ to create the required insurance fund now, it was 
stated, 
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D. C. Everest, vice president and general manager of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., 
was elected vice president of the Wisconsin Manufacturers 


Association at the meeting. Joseph M. Conway, president 
and general manager of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis., was elected to the board of 
directors. 
Green Bay Merchandising Co-operation 

Merchandising co-operation rather unique in its method 
was extended to the Northern Paper Mills, the Hoberg 
Paper and Fibre Company and the Fort Howard Paper 
Company, of Green Bay, Wis., by one of the local depart- 
ment stores. The store featured the toilet paper made by 
these three mills with the slogan: “If Green Bay stores 
buy Green Bay products from Green Bay mills to help 
put Green Bay men to work, then Green Bay families 
prosper.” Window displays, posters and newspaper ad- 
vertising were used to push the product, with the result 
that 15,000 rolls were sold during the campaign, Other 
products are to be featured in the same way in the future. 


News of the Industry 


Loans were obtained from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by the Munising Paper Company, Munising, 
Mich., to place contracts for 10,000 cords of spruce. The 
logs will be cut this winter, peeled in the spring and hauled 
to the mill next fall to spread the work. Jobbers are paid 
immediately so the work can be financed and the labor 
paid. The project thus becomes self-liquidating when the 
company re-imburses the finance corporation for the wood 
delivered. 

The Chinese Papermakers Association, the fun organiza- 
tion of the American Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents 
association, held a dinner at Conway Hotel, Appleton, 
Wis., last week, with an attendance of approximately 100. 
The elaborate and intricate ritual, developed on the Pacific 
Coast, was used on a group of candidates who were 
initiated, and there was humor aplenty. 

Dr. L. F. Hawley, principal chemist of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., was the 
speaker at the monthly meeting last week of the Northeast 
Wisconsin section of the American Chemical Society, at 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. His 
subject was “Substances Associated with Cellulose in 
Wood.” A dinner was given to him by the officers pre- 
vious to the meeting. 

L. M. Alexander, president of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, was one of the principal speakers at the 
dedication of the new John Edwards High School, erected 
in the paper mill village of Port Edwards at a cost of 
$125,000. The school was named after the founder of the 
paper company, who established the village. 

John E. Alexander, vice president and general manager 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, was re-elected 
vice president of the Nekoosa State Bank, Nekoosa, Wis., 
at the annual meeting. Guy O. Babcock, a director of the 
paper company, is president. 


Ball Bros. Co. Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


NostesviLLe, Ind., January 24, 1933—Business is good 
at the local straw board plant of the Ball Brothers Company 
according to C. B. Austin, superintendent. Last year the 
factory made 26,083 tons of straw board, 3,175 tons more 
than in 1931 and 10,321 more than in 1930. The daily 
average for the 279 days of operation was 93 tons, which 
Is near capacity. The 1932 record is the best the plant has 
made in 43 years of operation. 
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McEwan Mills Protest Taxes 


The first sesison of the trial was held in the old Colonial 
Court House in Morristown, N. J., Tuesday, January 18, 
in the matter of the appeal of McEwan Bros. Inc., and R. 
B. McEwan & Son, to have the taxes reduced on their paper 
mills and other personal real estate, buildings and property. 
The trial was held before the State Board of Tax Appeals 
of the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. McEwan’s witnesses, who were prepared to give 
expert testimony, were Robert J. Gordon, power and elec- 
trical engineer of Dover, N. J.; E. C. Fisher, power and 
industrial engineer, of 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J.; the 
well known paper mill engineer, Karl A. Lefren, of 171 
Madison avenue, New York; and Ogden Brower, Jr., 
president of Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc., paper and pulp 
mill brokers and paper mill machinery dealers, of 401 

3roadway, New York. 

The experts for the Township were Edward E. Sheldon, 
power and electrical engineer, president of the Utilities 
Engineering Company, of Albany, N. Y.; Frederick S. Van 
Voorhis, M. E., paper mill consulting engineer, of Sauger- 
ties, N. Y.; and L. Hover, of Germantown, N. Y., civil 
engineer and builder. 

Ogden Brower, Jr., president of the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, Inc., has made the following statement: 

“T have seen the taxes on these McEwan Mills covering 
a long period of years, and they have been steadily increas- 
ing, and the McEwans never kicked on any of them until 
things got so that they had to. The tax question is a 
serious one with all industries at the present time and 
especially all paper mills; and I know of at least one mill 
that is closed down on-account of their being unable to 
reduce their taxes sufficiently. The mill in question is that 
of the Hudson Bag Company, of Bellows Falls, Vt., where 
they closed down and threw approximately 125 employees 
out of work. I understand they are getting their kraft 
paper for manufacturing their bags, which plant is right 
next to their paper mill, delivered at their bag factory from 
some other point in New England at a lower cost than 
they can manufacture it right in their mill, owing to the 
high local taxation.” 

The trial was put off until February 3, when a full day 
session is expected to be held and the trial finished. Further 
testimony in connection with the estimates as made by both 
sides and cross-examination by the attorneys will take place 
at that time, and it is believed that the Board will give a 
prompt decision, probably on the following day, Saturday, 
February 4. 


Waste Material Dealers to Convene 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., is to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., from March 13 to 15, 
inclusive. Aside from the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion and the twentieth annual banquet there will be im- 
portant and interesting meetings of all the various divisions 
and subsidiary associations connected with the parent or- 
ganization, among which will be a large and well-attended 
meeting of the Waste Paper Institute, the Cotton Rag 
Division. the Metal Division, the National Wiping Cloth 
Standardization Association, and other important divisions 
which have not yet been definitely arranged for. 

The Association has been advised that a preview of the 
Century of Progress, otherwise known as the latest World’s 
Fair, will be possible to members and guests attending the 
Convention, and irrespective of business conditions a good 
attendance is anticipated. 
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Toronto Paper Market Trend Slightly Easier 


Quotations on Book, Bond, Writing and Ledger Papers Decline Approximately Half a Cent Per 
Pound, Induced Largely Through Competition From Outside Sources, Including United 
Kingdom and United States Mills—Coarse Paper Section Quiet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., January 23, 1933—Recessions in book, 
bonds, writings and ledger papers representing approx- 
imately half a cent per pound went into effect this week 
and the mills are now selling on that basis. The changes 
were due to various economic reasons and as is the case 
with most other price revisions was induced largely 
through competition from outside sources, including 
United Kingdom and United States mills. 


This is the first disturbance of importance since a year 
ago last June and it is hoped that the fine paper manu- 
facturers may be able to increase tonnage to some extent 
as the result of the drop. In the meantime business among 
the paper mills, both fine and coarse, is undoubtedly dull. 
It is acknowledged that it is a seasonal quietude but it is 
just a little bit quieter than was anticipated in view of 
the fact that there are no stocks either in the hands of 
jobbers or the paper consumers. 

The paper merchants are not buying from the mills and 
the consumer is not placing orders with the mills except 
for sorting purposes. The coarse paper market, also, is 
dull, although there has been a distinct improvement this 
month among the light weight paper manufacturers. 
Paper bags are in light demand, with the exception of 
flour sacks, which are holding up well. There is little 
doing in the paper converting trade and wholesale sta- 
tioners are complaining of lack of business. Coated mills 
have shown no improvement in output during the past 
couple of months or so and at the moment the call for 
coated stock is extremely light. 


Business for British Columbia Paper Mills 


According to word from British Columbia business is 
developing better than was anticipated. Lawrence W. 
Killam, president of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company, is quoted as saying this and as stating that de- 
mand for pulp is nothing to get excited about, but it has 
been sufficient to keep both the coast mills operating on 
a fairly busy basis. When Mr. Killam opened the wood 
fiber plant three months ago after a lengthy shutdown, 
philanthropy played a part in the decision. The company 
wanted to keep the mill going to keep its employees en- 
gaged during the winter months, but at the time the mill 
was reopened Mr. Killam felt that it would probably have 
to be shut down again after a month or six weeks. How- 
ever, that was three months ago and the mill is still 
running. The Port Alice mill was reopened a few weeks 
later for an indefinite period which company officials felt 
might not be more than a month or so. At present, Mr. 
Killam says, there is no likelihood of an early shut down. 
There have been sufficient orders to keep both mills in 
steady operation. Oscar Jorgenson, secretary of British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, is still in the Orient 
scouting for business. Merger of several large Japanese 
mills delayed his return, as he was anxious to see what 
changes in the pulp situation would result from the con- 
solidation. Mr. Jorgenson has extended his tour to China. 
“The chief difficulty in the pulp business at present,” said 
Mr. Killam, “is that no one, with the exception of British 
interests, is buying pulp on contract. Most of the buyers 
are working on a hand-to-mouth basis, afraid that if they 


buy too far in advance they will lose through subsequent 
recessions in prices.” The United Kingdom was regarded 
as a valued market for British Columbia pulp until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard and was followed by Scanii- 
navian countries, when currency sank so low that compcti- 
tion from this country became impossible. 


Foresters Reduce Pulpwood Costs 


Dr. C. D. Howe, Dean of the Faculty of Forestry of 
the University of Toronto, states there is little demand for 
the services of Foresters at the present time and that recent 
graduates have had to turn to other lines of activity. Dr. 
Howe adds that pulp and paper companies, which have 
retained their technically trained foresters, are having the 
fewest difficulties just now. He said that the Dominion 
Government had let one-third of its foresters go, while 
pulp and paper companies discharged about fifty forestry 
experts. Continuing Dr. Howe observed: “The paper 
companies in the best condition today are those who are 
getting their logs to the mill at least expense. These cor- 
porations have placed their logging operations in charge 
of technically trained foresters. Technical experts have 
proven their advantage over so-called practical foresters. 
One company cutting 120,000 cords a year reduced its 
logging costs by 60 cents a cord each year for four years, 
a saving.of nearly $300,000.” Commenting on the general 
condition of the pulp and paper industry, Dr. Howe said: 
“We predicted collapse of the industry before the general 
financial crash took place. Consumption was at that time 
increasing at the rate of 15 per cent a year, yet paper 
companies increased both capacity and production by 25 
per cent a year. A drop in the price of the products was 
the inevitable result brought about by over-enthusiasm of 
promoters. Some new mills never got into production.” 


Notes and Jottings of The Trade 
C. Ernest French, of the Howard Smith Paper Mills 


Toronto sales staff, has been elected vice-president of the 
Toronto Flying Club for the current year. Mr. French 
is an enthusiastic air man and in good weather frequently 
uses his machine to cover parts of his territory. 

W. H. Quinn, manager of Public Press, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
was a recent business visitor in Toronto. 

The big news print mill of the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Ltd., at Hull, after being on half time operation for two 
years, will resume full time at the end of January. Large 
contracts recently entered into with several United States 
publications will bring up the operations to about 30,000 
tons a year, the capacity output of the mill. 


E. P. Ingalls to Manage Corinth Mills 


Corintu, N. Y., January 21, 1933—Announcement 1s 
made of the appointment of Everett P. Ingalls to the 
management of the local branch of the International Paper 
Company to succeed F. H. Davis. The new manager has 
resided at Livermore Falls, Me., for the past few years 
where he served in a similar capacity with the paper mill 
there. He assumed his new duties this week. Mr. Davis 
took over supervision of the local plant several months ago 
after serving for some time in the research department at 
the South Glens Falls mill. 
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Boston Paper Market Conditions Improving 


Wholesale Paper Situation Better Now Than In December—Demand for Various Grades of 
Fine Paper Well Maintained—Kraft Wrapping Paper Moving In Good Volume—Box 
Board Division Steady and Unchanged—Paper Stock Generally Dull 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 23, 1933.—The general situation 
in the wholesale paper market here seems better than that 
in December, although the week was rather quiet as a 
whole. New lines continue to be offered and made as 
attractive as possible to buyers. Fine paper is holding its 
own. There was some movement in wrapping paper. At 
the present writing no price changes have been announced, 
although it is expected that advances will take place before 
long. The box board market was steady, with values at 
the same levels. 

Paper stock was generally dull, although there were a 
few price changes. Old newspapers are quotable at $5.00 
@ $6.00 a ton, but one of the large consumers previously 
paying $7.50 a ton, has reduced the price to $6.50 a ton. 
Other mills made no change. The maximum figure for 
No. 1 kraft is now .70, making the range .65 @ .70, com- 
pared with a former range of .65 @ .75. Australian 
wool pouches tended downward, so that there is now a 
range of 1.75 @ 2.00, against a flat price of 2.00. Paper 
mill bagging has also been marked down to .40 @ .50, 
compared with a former range of .50 @ .60. There has 
been little or no movement in these grades. 

New England Association Elects 

F. Bende! Tracy, of the Fort Hill Paper Company, was 
elected president at the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Paper Merchants Association, held at the Boston 
City Club, Thursday evening. In the absence, on account 
of illness, of the retiring president, W. H. Rourke, of the 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Edward D. Bement, of 
Carter, Rice Co., Corp., vice-president, presided. The 
other officers elected were: First vice-president, in charge 
of the Fine Paper Division, William N. Stetson, Jr., of 
Storrs & Bement Company; second vice-president, in 
charge of the Wrapping Paper Division, Hartley A. Hurl- 
bert of Hurlbert & Hatfield; secretary, John H. Brewer, 
of Storrs & Bement Company; treasurers, George D. 
Allen, of Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. Representatives at 
the meeting of the National Paper Trade Association in 
New York—Charles A. Esty, of Carter, Rice & Co., and 
Matthew H. Byrne, of Whitney Bros., Inc. Executive 
Committee—Charles A. Esty, W. Edward Porter, of 
Cook-Vivian Company, Matthew H. Byrne and Robert M. 
Stone, of Stone & Forsyth Company. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary of the National Paper 
Trade Association, gave a very interesting talk on present 
conditions in the paper trade, discussing the situation of 
both merchants and manufacturers. He spoke also of 
Prospects of the future. 

There was a good attendance, with most of the member 
firms represented. 


News of the Trade 


Harrie E. Waite, of John Carter & Company, Inc., wel- 
comed the delegates from practically all the weekly news- 
papers in rural New Hampshire, in behalf of the printing 
trades supply houses of Boston, at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Manger, Friday, opening a two-day meeting. Mr. 
Vaite is one of the original members of the organization, 
which was founded some thirty years ago. The Boston 
supply men entertain the publishers in Boston each winter 


at the Hotel Manger. In the summer a meeting is held 
at some pleasure resort in New Hampshire to which the 
supply men are invited. 

A sales meeting was held at the office of Carter, Rice & 
Co., Corp., Saturday, with Joseph Moses, of the Falulah 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., as the speaker. Mr. 
Moses explained a patented idea which will be transmitted 
to every printer who wishes it. For a display advertisment 
a four-side score is used, with a strip on each side which 
tends to hold even the lighter weight board absolutely rigid. 
The idea embodies the angle iron principle as employed 
today in modern architecture. Letters have been sent to 
printers in regard to the idea. The meeting, at which 
Frank Winter, sales manager of the Carter, Rice Company, 
presided, will be supplemented by a display in the window 
of that concern. 

The American Writing Paper Company has a new dis- 
play rack for showing 45 sample units of Eagle-A lines. 
Distributors of the company’s products are placing the 
racks in their show-rooms. 

Thomas K. Bradford has become representative of the 
Wheeler Paper Corporation, of Albany, N. Y., with offices 
at 10 High street, Room 327. This company is the manu- 
facturer of high grade toilet paper and paper towels, which 
it is just beginning to introduce in New Engalnd. 

Samuel B. Sutphin, president of the Beveridge Paper 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was in town last week. 

“Sound Policies for 1933”, is the title of the leading 
article in the January-February number of “How,” pub- 
lished by Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, and edited 
by A. V. Howland. The number contains other helpful 
articles for the printer. An article, “Built for the Future,” 
pertains to Dorchester Plate, that the firm began to manu- 
facture last year, and on which the issue is printed. It 
is regarded by the company as the finest sheet of English 
finish paper produced in its plant. The cover of the issue 
is of Milton Cover, white. 

A review and analysis of the Tileson & Hollingsworth 
Company, 1933 Calendar was given Friday evening by 
Gilbert P. Farrar, typographic counsellor, at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, under the auspices of the Boston 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and Boston Typothetae 
Board of Trade, Advertising Club of Boston and Society 
of Printers cooperating. Other calendar meetings are to 
be held at the Eastland Hotel, Portland, Me., January 19; 
at the Plantation Club, Providence, R. I., February 15; at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., February 16, and 
at New Haven, Conn., February 28. 


St. Regis Elects Directors 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., January 16, 1933—A meeting of 
stockholders of the St. Regis Paper Company was held 
here this week at which directors for the year were chosen. 
About 76 per cent of the stock of the company wa srepre- 
sented at the meeting, which was presided over by Charles 
E. Norris. Among the directors re-elected were F. L. 
Carlisle, B. B. Taggart, H. E. Machold, D. M. Anderson, 
W. K. Dick, R. B. Haltby, R. K. Ferguson, C. E. Norris, 


J. A. Bulkley, A. M. Dick, P. N. Gray and C. R. Mc- 
Millan. 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Stronger Trend 


Improved Demand for Paper Partly Credited to Rush of Orders Held Over Until After Holiday 
Season—Fine Paper Division Reported Spotty and Irregular — Request for Book and 
Cover Papers Slightly Better—Paper Board Situation Steady 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., January 23, 1933.—At least a part of the 
sluggishness in the local market was brushed away during 
the past week with some firms reporting a decided 
strengthening in demand, partly credited, however, to 
orders held over until after the holiday season or until 
absolute necessity required that they be filled. Whether 
or not the improvement holds is another story. Most of 
the paper executives and sales offices representing the 
industry in this market feel that no basic improvement 
will be noted until general business particularly as affected 
by politics, gets some chance to know just where it is 
headed. 

The fine paper market was reported as spotty, with 
some firms feeling an improvement in demand. Books 
and covers shared only slightly in the betterment. Krafts 
moved along about last week’s levels, according to reports. 
The paper board industry held a container re-organization 
meeting in Chicago during the week and, at that time, 
there were some individual—and not official—expressions 
which indicated that the board market was rather pleased 
over the way that business was holding up. The asso- 
ciation of the industry is credited with doing fine work 
in speeding along this better cooperation which has re- 
sulted in ability to take advantage of improvement, how- 
ever slight. Ground woods were said to be slightly better. 
News print markets were reported as practically un- 
changed. This condition also was reported in waste paper 
ircles. 

Container Group Reorganization 

M. M. Madson, chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee of the container group of the Paperboard Iudustries 
Association, acting on the behalf of his committee, pre- 
sented the reorganization program to a prominent group 
of container executives at a specially called meeting of 
the Paperboard Industries Association held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, January 19 and 20. Inasmuch as 
the committee was fully empowered to proceed along its 
own lines in arranging the re-organization program, it 
was expected that the suggestions would be adopted with 
perhaps only a few minor exceptions. Virtually the entire 
program was given over to this purpose, the association 
believing that a container group organization can be 
effected which will be of tremendous benefit to the con- 
tainer industry in working out its problems, and also of 
genuine merit to users of container products themselves. 
Final results of the deliberations and the plan will not 
be announced until properly drawn up for presentation 
to the entire industry, according to H. S. Adler, secretary. 


C. W. Markham to Address Paper Merchants 


C. W. Markham, local representative of the A. P. W. 
Paper Company, is to speak to the Chicago Paper Asso- 
ciation on January 24 in an effort to bring about a final 
working agreement between the association and toilet and 
tissue paper manufacturers serving this territory, relative 
to the sale of their products in the Chicago market. At 
the same meeting, members of the Chicago Paper Asso- 
ciation are expected to have crystallized the sentiment of 
its own members, the evening’s work, therefore, being con- 
sidered the final step in completing the agreement. The 
effort resulted from assertions made by local jobbers that 


manufacturers were selling their product indiscriminately, 
in some instances, thus making it difficult for bona fide 
jobbers to retain an important part of their customary 
market. 

Century of Progress Exhibit 


Chicago and mid-western papers have begun to carry 
the interesting story of the paper industry’s exhibit at 
the forthcoming Century of Progress Exposition. Recent 
press notices have to do with the bungalow exhibit which 
will be utilized to display approximately 110 different 
kinds of paper and paper specialties which will go into 
the construction of the “paper bungalow.” The story is 
proving good copy and is indicative of the national interest 
that will be aroused when the actual display is ready for 
the millions of visitors. 

Meanwhile Phil Howard, managing director of the 
Paper Foundation, Inc., is covering a lot of territory mak- 
ing speeches concerning the Exposition and, in particular, 
the paper exhibit for which actual construction bids are 
already being let. Mr. Howard, backed by a Board of 
Governors representing every line of the industry, is ex- 
plaining the very reasonable financial backing needed to 
finance the exhibit and he is meeting with success. ' He 
reports that he has far more difficulty in convincing the 
skeptics that there is to be an Exposition, However, a trip 
along Chicago’s lake front would dispel that skepticism in- 
asmuch as all the buildings are either completed or well 
along the way to completion. Returning from Ohio, Mr. 
Howard plans, next week, to make a similar trip into 
Wisconsin. 

On January 19 Mr. Howard explained the work of the 
Paper Foundation to the Western Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation at a noon luncheon meeting and on January 20 he 
discussed the program before the container re-organization 
meeting of the Paperboard Industries Association at the 
Congress Hotel. A broadside, featuring the entire pro- 
gram and carrying the names of important paper execu- 
tives now identified with the program and backing it to 
the fullest extent, is to be mailed out to the entire paper 
industry the first part of next week. 


Power Show Planned 


The 6th Midwest Engineering and Power Exposition, 
which usually brings a large number of exhibitors to 
Chicago who make power products used in paper mills, 
will be held during the week of June 25, 1933, instead of 
in February as formerly. The change has been made to 
permit engineers to transact business with a large group 
of manufacturers who will be showing their products at 
the Power Show during the Century of Progress: Exposi- 
tion. Early indications point to a complete utilization of 
the 85,000 square feet of floor space at the Coliseum 
3uilding with exhibits of machinery, equipments and 
supplies portraying the latest advances in the various wide 
uses of power—from ordinary power operated tools to 
large generators, engines, pumps, heating and air condi- 
tioning and many others of like importance. 

“Engineers Day” at the.Century of Progress, will be 
held on June 28 and it will include a careful inspection 
of displays both at the Exposition and the Coliseum. 
Early in the afternoon prominent addresses will be given 
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by prominent scientists and engineers while the program 
will culminate in a great Engineers’ Day Banquet to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel. Manufacturers supplying to 
paper mills are expected to take an important part in the 
proceedings. 

News of the Trade 

“Swigart Paper Company has joined the march of 
Champion” is the news title of a smashing broadside, 
which is featured not only by a remarkable photographic 
display of the Champion mills but by a short historical 
sketch of the Swigart Paper Company, which culminates 
in the news that “Swigart joins the Champion Mills as a 
distributor in Chicago and vicinity, of their coated and 
uncoated book papers and cardboards.”’ 

One of the most striking calendar efforts made in 
Chicago this year has been that of the Linweave Association 
which, through its Chicago distributors, presents the Lin- 
weave Shakespeare Calendar with twelve woodcuts by 
Harry G. Spanner, the production being printed by the 
Marchbanks press. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., January 25, 1933—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids for 
5,000 ponds of blue ledger paper; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, at 11.49 cents per pound; Charles G. Stott & 
Co, Inc., 11.5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
10 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 11.5 cents; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 11.6 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
10.97 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 11.45 cents; Reese 
& Reese, Inc., 11.89 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 9.72 
cents; American Writing Paper Company, 10.9 cents. 

The Printing Office also received the following bids for 
3,000 pounds of gummed kraft paper; Lindemeyr Paper 
Company, 5.4 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 8.24 cents: Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 6.2 
cents, 8.6 cents, 8 cents, and 6.8 cents; Cauthorne Paper 
Company, 5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
6 cents; and United Paper Company, 5.45 cents less 2 
percent, 

The following bids were also received for 4,560 pounds 
of white blotting paper ; Reese & Reese, Inc., at 13.68 cents 
per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 15 cents and 
7 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 13.92 cents; and 
Charles G. Stott & Co., Inc., 13.875 cents. 

The Rogers Printing Company has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Government Printing Office 
with 40,000 pounds (40,000 sheets) of 28% x 34% chip 
board at .01225 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on January 11. 


Perfect Accident Prevention Records 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtBany, N. Y., January 21, 1933—Among the firms in 

this city which have been awarded prizes for perfect 
records in the recent accident prevention contest sponsored 
by Associated Industries Inc. are the Eastern Tablet Cor- 
poration, General Aniline Works Inc., Embossing Com- 
pany and the John A. Manning Paper Company. Presen- 
tations will be made at a meeting to be held next month 
at the Industrial Club. 
_A report of the contest indicates that a new low figure 
lor accidents was established. There were 8.6 accidents 
per million hours worked in comparison with 21.5 during 
1926 when the initial contest was held. Only three deaths 
occurred during the recent contest which compares favor- 
ably with eight in 1931, when the accident record was 
14.5 per million hours worked. 
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Obituary 


Walter G. Rogers 


Giens Fatts, N. Y., January 14, 1933.—IIl in bed for 
about a week, Walter Geer Rogers, 75, formerly of Glens 
Falls, died yesterday morning at 9 o’clock at his home in 
Ausable Forks. He had been in poor health for several 
years. Mr. Rogers left Glens Falls more than a year ago. 

Mr. Rogers was born at Ausable Forks on August 21, 
1858, a son of James Rogers and Susan Geer. His father 
was a pioneer in the iron business in northern New York, 
going to that section in the early ’30’s and establishing the 
mining industry. For many years his firm, known as the 
J. and J. Rogers company, engaged in this business but 
later discontinued it and in 1903 became manufacturers 
of paper. The company is still prominent in the paper 
industry. 

Walter Rogers was a graduate of Cornell University 
and a member of the Kappa Alpha fraternity. About 
fifteen years ago he married Mrs. C. Hartwell Schuyler 
of Plattsburg and they resided in that city for several 
years following their marriage. Mrs. Rogers died several 
years ago. 

The greater part of his life Mr. Rogers spent in Glens 
Falls, coming to this city about 40 or 50 years ago. He 
never engaged in business but was well known throughout 
this section. At one time he resided with relatives in the 
large dwelling at the northwest corner of Warren and 
Rogers streets, which later became known as Hartman 
Terrace. 

Mr. Rogers leaves no survivors other than nephews and 
nieces. They include Henry G. Rogers, Mrs. Jeannette 
R. Cameron, Miss Mary Chahoon and I. H. Chahoon of 
Ausable Forks, George Chahoon, jr., of Grand Mere, 
P. Q., Canada, Elizabeth Clark Bennett of Bronxville 
and Roger V. B. Clark of Pasadena, Cal. 


Sidney L. Willson 


Hotyoxke, Mass., January 24, 1933—Mrs. Emma M. 
(Hawk) Willson, wife of Sidney L. Willson, of 210 Oak 
street, president of the American Writing Paper Company, 
Inc., and of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
died Saturday morning at the Holyoke Hospital follow- 
ing an operation performed earlier in the week. 

Mrs. Willson was born in Red Bank, Pa., daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hawk. She married Mr. Willson in 
Denver, Col., in 1891. The two came to Holyoke from 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1923. 

She leaves, beside her husband, her father, four brothers, 
L. T. Hawk of Fargo, N. D., E. H. Hawk of Haswell, 
Col., John Hawk, of Holmesville, Neb., a sister, Mrs. Alva 
Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., and several nieces and 
nephews. 

The funeral was held at the home Monday afternoon 
at 1:30. The Rev. Franklin Knight, of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, officiated and the body was cremated. 


Du Pont Reduces Cellophane Price 


Du Pont Cellophane Company has announced a sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of Cellophane, the trans- 
parent cellulose sheeting so widely used for wrapping pur- 
poses, effective January 11. 

Du Pont officials state this reduction is made possible 
by increased usage of Cellophane, particularly on textiles, 
paper products and chewing gum, also on many special 
breads by bakers throughout the country. 

This makes the fifteenth reduction in price since do- 
mestic manufacture of Cellophane was started in 1924. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Meeis 


Annual Convention Being Held In Montreal, Que., This Week, Promises to Prove Highly !n- 
teresting—Guest Speakers Include the Hon. H. H. Stevens and Prof. F. E. Lloyd— 
Important Papers to be Presented Before Technical and Woodlands Sections. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Mo..TREAI, QuE., January 23, 1933—The annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
being held in Montreal this week, promises to be a highly 
interesting one for the members, and especially for those 
more particularly concerned with the technical aspects of 
the industry. The guest speakers at the two luncheons to 
be held in connection with the meetings—there will be 
no annual banquet this year—are the Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
minister of trade and commerce in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Professor F. E. Lloyd, of McGill University. 

The papers to be presented at the meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section will include a “Five Year Review of the 
Work of the Department of Cellulose and Industrial 
Chemistry of McGill University,” by Dr. H. Hibbert ; “Re- 
view of the Activities of the Pulp and Paper Division of 
the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada,” by Dr. J. 
H. Ross; “An Outline of Research Problems,” by Dr. C. 
Maass, of McGill University; a round table discussion on 
the use of sulphite in news print by members of the in- 
dustry; “Screen Classification of Pulps,” by Dr. H. W. 
Johnston, and reports of the various committees which 
have been working on technical problems during the past 
year. 

The Woodlands Section will have papers on a variety of 
topics connected with logging and woods operations in all 
its phases. Included in the program are “Pulpwood De- 
terioration in Block Piles,” by Dr. C. W. Fritz; “Woods 
Accidents” by H. Kennedy; “Management of the Wood- 
lands,” by C. V. Caesar; “Construction of Portage Roads 
for Trucks,” by T. D. McLaren and others of interest to 
woods operators and executives. 

The general meeting of the association will be held on 
Friday in the quarters of the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute. 

As is generally arranged, the annual convention of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association will follow the Pulp 
and Paper Convention, and lumber manufacturers from 
all parts of Canada and the Eastern States are expected to 
attend. The meetings will be held in the Mount Royal 
Hotel here on January 31 and February 1. 


Calls for Dictator in News Print Industry 


Following on the plain speaking of Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Royal Bank of Canada, regarding con- 
ditions in the news print industry—his remarks were pub- 
lished last week’ in the Paper TRADE JOURNAL—the 
Financial Times, of Montreal, agrees that talk of paring 
down capital structures is now almost meaningless, as their 
adjustment has already taken place, and says the main 
evil now is the continuation of price cutting. In this con- 
nection it calls for a dictator with absolute power to con- 
trol output and to apportion business among the mills to 
the greatest advantage economically. Such a dictator, it 
savs, would consider not only the vested rights, but also 
that one of Canada’s greatest natural resources, her pulp 
wood forests, were being exhausted to manufacture a 
product on which there is at present little if any profit. 
It adds: “The need for strong action to bring about 
through a dictator, or by the employment of other in- 
fluences, a discontinuance of the present policies, through 


which a great industry (representing millions of capital) 
is making futile struggles while at the same time sapping 
our great forest resources, becomes increasingly apparent. 
Surely something constructive can be done without in- 
viting governmental interference, which, under existing 
conditions, is becoming inevitable.” 


Power May Be Exported to United States 


Exportation of hydro-electric power to the United 
States is expected to be taken into consideration by the 
Quebec Government shortly, and conferences are known 
to have been planned already, although not officially. 

It has been the policy of the Quebec Government to 
prohibit export of power across the border for years due 
to the desire to have American industries establish them- 
selves within the limits of the province. Even in the 
contracts which were entered into with the province of 
Ontario for delivery of water power, it was provided that 
no power coming from this province should be turned 
over to the United States. While, up to 1926 the matter 
was being dealt with by order-in-council, Premier Tas- 
chereau to make the stand still more forceful, had the 
Legislature adopt legislation which prevented definitely the 
export of power abroad, apart from a few cases where 
previous arrangements had been made. 

Conditions have now changed according to those favor- 
ing an alteration of this policy, as the industrialization of 
the Province has been carried out to a satisfactory extent, 
and power is now available in sufficient quantity to allow 
a reasonable export. The Government’s view has not 
been expressed, but it is said the members of the Cabinet 
are willing to consider the matter in the light of present 
developments. 

At present, the power, which may be developed within 
the province is estimated at 15,000,000 hp. Out of this 
amount, only about 3,250,000 hp. have been developed up 
to now, and the supply for future needs is considerable. 
It is difficult to establish what percentage of the developed 
power is needed at present for the operation of industries 
and for home and public utility consumption. However, 
it is admitted that there is a considerable surplus, in fact 
so much, that some of the companies have quit the harness- 
ing of additional power, which had been authorized. 

The Southern Canada Power Company and the Cedar 
Rapids Company are the only concerns which are export- 
ing to the United States at present. The latter has a con- 
siderable contract while the former only exports a very 
small quantity. 

It has been reported that, in the event of any change 
in the power export legislation, Beauharnois Power Cor- 
poration has a ready market for the bulk of its present out- 
put in the United States, and would thus be able to relieve 
its two big customers in this country, the Ontario Hydro 
and Montreal Power, of contracts which, under present 
conditions, are an embarrassment to them. 

Shawinigan Water and Power Company, which has been 
seriously affected in its primary power sales by the un- 
healthy conditions prevailing in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, has, it is rumored, been offered a contract from 
a big United States power organization for the supplying 
of a big block of power, mentioned as 250,000 hp. 
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Delaware Valley Section of ‘TAPPI Discuss Dirt 


Estimation and Elimination 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the Engineers 
Club, Philadelphia, on Friday evening, January 20, 1933, 
at 6:30 rp. mM. G., J. Landt of the Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Company and vice chairman of the Section, presided. 

The chairman appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: H. H. Hanson, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa.; C. J. Kern, Moore & White Company, Philadelphia ; 
A. W. Wickham, MacAndrews & Forbes Inc., Camden, 
N. J; and J. E. Plumstead, Jessup & Moore Paper Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., chairman. 

The first paper was on the subject of “The Estimation of 
Dirt and Shives in Pulp and Paper,”’ by James d’A. Clark, 
R. S. Von Hazmburg, and R. J. Knoll of the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. This paper presented a novel 
method of visually estimating dirt and shives in pulp and 
paper. The results are shown to be many times more ac- 
curate than a numerical count. The quantity of dirt is de- 
termined in terms of its equivalent black area and is re- 
ported as so many parts per million. Similarly shives are 
reported in terms of their actual area in parts per million 
(square millimeters per square meter). The method is 
sufficiently rapid to be used in control work, yet accurate 
enough to be used as a standard test for either pulp or 
paper. 

The second paper was read by John Roslund of the 
Moore & White Company on “The Paper Machine Screen 
and its Function.” In this paper Mr. Roslund described 
hoth the outward and inward flow types of screens, giving 
the history of their respective developments. The im- 
portance of selecting the proper size slot in screen plates 
was emphasized, as well as the necessity of keeping the 
plates in good repair. Lately plates have been chromium 
plated and have given ten to twenty per cent greater 
capacity. 

The third paper was presented by Walter L. Glass of 
Shartle Bros. Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio, who 
spoke on “Centrifugals for the Paper Machine.” This 
paper covered the historical development of the centrifuge 
in various industries such as dairying, sugar refining and 
oil refining and the application to paper stock cleaning. A 
tribute was paid to De Lavel the inventor of the centrifuge. 

The paper was illustrated by charts, 

The following were present: E. J. Albert, Thwing In- 
strument Company, Philadelphia. Pa.; J. A, Barba, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; J. H. Brougham, Penn 
Fibreboard Corporation, York, Pa.; Alan R. Boyd, F. C. 
Buyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; A. M. Cooper, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia ; 


Lake States TAPPI 


The regular monthly meeting of the Lake States Sec- 
tion of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry was held on the evening of Tuesday, January 
10, at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wisconsin. Chairman 


R. J. LeRoux presided. 
Zinc Pigments 
The first part of the meeting was devoted to an ex- 


temporaneous talk given by Mr. Howard M. Cyr, Chief 
of the Fundamental Metallurgical Section, Research Divi- 


C. Maurice Connor, Glassine Paper Company, W. Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; O. C. Cordes, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia; E. F. Cayo, Sam- 
uel P. Sadtler & Son, Philadelphia; H. P. Cannon, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Manayunk, Pa.; R. G. 
Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, New York; J. C. Dief- 
fenderfer, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, Easton, 
Pa.; Jacob Edge, Dowingtown Manufacturing Company, 
Dowingtown, Pa.; William Evans, Dill & Collins Inc., 
Philadelphia ; E. N. Glauner, Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company; W. L. Glass, Shartle Brothers Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; J. C. Harper Jr., West Jersey Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Camden, N. J.; S. Hesser, Hinde & 
Dauch Company, Gloucester City, N. J.; N. E. Humphreys, 
Goodall Rubber Company; C. H. R. Johnson, Downing- 
town Manufacturing Company; Valdemar Jacobsen, Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company, Philadelphia; R. 
C. J. Kern, Moore & White Company, Philadelphia; R. 
W. Kumler, Bennett Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; R. J. Knoll, 
Scott Paper Company; A. F. Lund, Mazer Paper Com- 
pany; G. J. Landt, Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa.; H. F. Lundquest, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del.; J. F. McAndrews, 
McDowell Paper Mills, Manayunk; M. Craig Maxwell, 
McDowell Paper Mills; J. L. Mullin, Wilmington, Del. ; 
C. E. Peterson, Riegel Paper Corporation, Riegelsville, 
N. J.; F. W. Parsons, Glassine Paper Company, W. Con- 
shohocken ; J. E. Plumstead, Jessup & Moore Paper Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; S. D. Reynolds, Container Cor- 
poration of America, Manayunk; G. W. Roberts, General 
Electric Company, Philadelphia; J. G. Ramsey, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; C. W. Rivise, Philadelphia; Jay Robinson, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company, Wilmington,; John 
Roslund, Moore & White Company, Philadelphia; R. H. 
Stagemyer, Penn Fibreboard Company, New York; Fred 
Streicher, Dill & Collins Inc., Philadelphia; D. Manson 
Sutherland Jr., Trenton, N. J.; R. W. Shaffer, Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Inc., Camden, N. J.; J. Carl Schmidt, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemuurs & Co., Philadelphia ; H. C. Schwalbe, 
Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia; Norman Scott, Orr 
Felt and Blanket Company; G. A. Scott, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester; William Shoemaker, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Delaware; R. H. von Hazmburg, 
Scott Paper Company; A. W. Wickham, Mac Andrews & 
Forbes Inc., Camden, N. J.; E. A. Wolfinger, Riegel Paper 
Corporation; E. N. Wennberg, Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Company, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania; F. E. Winslow, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Philadelphia. 


Discusses Grinding 


sion, The New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. 
subject of Mr. Cyr’s talk was “The Use of Zinc Pigments 


The 


in the Paper Industry.” The talk consisted primarily of a 
presentation of experimental results. 


Grinder Temperature Control 
The second paper of the evening was presented by Mr. 
DeMers, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


The title of his paper was “Temperature Control in Ground 
Wood Pulp Preparation.” Mr. DeMers pointed out the 
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necessity of control, especially where the batch system is 
involved, if high efficiencies are to be attained. He briefly 
reviewed the advance made in the line of recording instru- 
ments, especially with regard to liquid level gauges, re- 
cording gauges for vacuum on suction boxes, and pressure 
gauges. He pointed out the developments by the Taylor 
Company, namely, The Taylor automatic temperature con- 
trol for application on the wood pulp grinders, the Taylor 
thermo-pressure-time control for sulphite digesters and also 
the Taylor automatic moisture control system for paper 
machines. 

The paper dealt with the operation of the first of the 
above mentioned instruments. The importance of tempera- 
ture control in pulp grinding was stressed. The auto- 
matic control permits much closer control of the tempera- 
ture and as a result higher temperatures can be used. 
Higher temperatures of grinding seem to be popular. The 
first step in the development of this instrument was the 
proper location of the bulb. A position close to the stone, 
in the path of the stock thrown from the stone to the pit, 
was found to be the advantageous, since it gave a closer 
indication of stone temperatures. The temperature is con- 
trolled by an automatic valve regulated by the instrument 
to permit more or less water to enter the grinder. The 
wide variation in grinder temperatures was a revelation to 
grinder operators. 

Summarizing, he pointed out that: (1) The Taylor con- 
trol system enables the operator to grind the wood at a 
definite point best suited to the quality of stock produced. 
(2) It practically eliminates variations in freeness, color 
and tensile strength. (3) It materially increases the life 
of the stone by cutting down the number of burring opera- 
tions. (4) It cuts the stone cost per ton of pulp. (5) It 
cuts down power consumption per ton of stock. (6) It 
maintains more uniform consistencies. (7) It produces 
stock of more uniform characteristics. (8) It enables 
the manufacturer to use a higher percentage of ground 
wood in the manufacture of news print. 


Carthage Papermakers Plan Expansion 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


CarTHAGE, N. Y., January 21, 1933—Announcement is- 
made by officials of the newly organized Carthage Paper- 
makers, Inc., that expansion plans are under way which 
will result in increased production and enlargement of the 
working force. The company recently leased the abandoned 
plant of the Carthage Pulp & Board Company. It was 
stated also that a satisfactory profit has been shown since 
the mill reopened despite difficulties which were experi- 
enced and the outlook for the year is considered excep- 
tionally good. The mill has been operating four days 
weekly on a schedule of fifteen hours a day and within 
the next few weeks it is planned to inaugurate a schedule 
of five days weekly on a basis of twenty-four hours daily. 
It is said that orders are being booked in good volume but 
that many call for immediate delivery. 

The company was authorized to issue stock at $25 per 
share upon its incorporation and many shares were dis- 
posed of to local residents. Pledges for about $2,100 
worth of stock were received but it is understood that 
only a portion of it has been collected. An effort is to be 
made to have stockholders make prompt payments in order 
to provide the necessary capital for the planned increase 
in operations and a meeting is scheduled at which the mat- 
ter will be discussed. It was learned that one stockholder 
who originally invested only $300 had increased the amount 
to $2,000 following the successful start of operations. 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committe of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced the follow- 
ing elections to membership: 

Richard C. Crain, student at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. Mr. Crain had had experience in the mill of the 
Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Arthur W. Neubauer, graduate student at Cornell Uni- 
versity and graduate of Reed College. Mr. Neubauer was 
formerly with the Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Camas, Wash. 

John Pabst, carton mill superintendent, Robert Gair 
Company Inc., Piermont, N. Y. with whom he has been 
connected since 1901. Mr. Pabst was formerly a pressman 
with the U. S. Printing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jerome P. Strasser has been a representative of Stein, 
Hall Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, for the 
past 18 years. 

A Ward Tedrow, inspector, Western Bureau of Paper 
Standards, Portland, Ore., is a graduate of Oregon State 
College and was formerly a student at the University of 
Michigan and an employe of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Camas, Wash. 

Everett Uebrick, chief chemist, Dunn Sulphite Paper 
Company, has been transferred from Associate to Active 
membership in the Technical Association. 

Enrique Touceda, director of the Touceda Laboratories, 
Albany, N. Y., for the past 35 years, was graduated in 1887 
from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Touceda 
has been director of research for the Malleable Iron Re- 
search Institute for the past 18 years. 


News of the Boston Trade 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., January 23, 1933—Storrs & Bement 
Company is offering a new low-priced line, Ohio Cover, 
manufactured by the Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. This cover is made in a full range of colors in 
antique and ripple finishes and four custom finishes. 

A sales meeting was held at the office of Storrs & 
Bement Company Saturday morning, at which Mr. Moses, 
of the Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., pre- 
sided. 

The John Carter Company, Inc., has brought out a new, 
very low-priced, sulphite bond, called Red Letter Bond. 

Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., the well known firm of 
fine paper dealers at 179 High street, is to remove to 295 
Congress street, with warehouse and offices at the same 
location. The company expects to be at the new address 
by February 1. 

Winthrop L. Carter, president of the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. H., who is well 
known in the local trade, has sailed for England, expect- 
ing to be away about two months. 

The annual social meeting of the Carton Credit and Re- 
search Bureau is to be held February 16. The place of 
meeting is to be announced later. 


New Howard Bond Folder 


The Howard Paper Company, of Urbana, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of Howard Watermarked Bond, have just issued 
an attractive folder, entitled “Everything Shipshape—In- 
cluding the Records.” Howard Bond and its shipmate 
Howard Ledger, are used by steamship lines and pas- 
senger agents for letter-heads, sailing schedules, exchange 
orders, deposit receipts, acceptance blanks, reservations, 
purser’s lists, master’s reports and a variety of other 
forms. 
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On alf suction rolls we have ever built 
which covers a period of over ten years, 
the total replacement cost of bearings has 
averaged only 47c. per roll. * 4 + The 
efficiency of Downingtown Sealed Sleeve- 
Type, Self-Aligning Bearings is as good as 
their reliability. A Downingtown Suction 
Roll 245 in. wide, 32 in. in diameter, uses 
only 1.55 H. P. when operated at 815 
F.P.M. paper speed with the packing 
away from the shell. + « « What more can 

be expected of any bearing? «++ The 
Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
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BEARINGS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
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Needs for an Emergency Tariff 


New York, January 22, 1933 
Epitor Paper TRADE JOURNAL :— 

No doubt you believe in our import and export trade 
which must be continued at a lively rate under the pro- 
tection of a normal but not a prohibitive tariff to make 
the exchange of raw materials and manufactured goods 
possible for the benefit of all. 

Wood pulp of all kinds, including mechanical as well 
as chemical, bleached and unbleached, as well as news 
print paper, are imported into the United States free of 
duty, and since these commodities come from countries 
off the gold standard, principally Scandinavia, who are 
35 to 40 per cent off, these pulps, as well as the news 
print paper, are sold at a considerable discount to the 
detriment of our industry. 

With the various foreign countries going off the gold 
standard further, it is impossible for us to continue to 
take their merchandise, which is sold way below our cost 
of production and, no doubt, theirs too, but we are not 
concerned about their difficulties and troubles. 

What is happening now means that those countries, in- 
cluding Japan, etc., are actually selling the United States 
short, and perhaps they think that is better than to make 
adjustments themselves. Present conditions on account 
of the much too low commodity prices all around run in 
the direction of sure bankruptcy for everybody, and I 
do not think that it is necessary to include us, even though 
I consider most of the world actually broke, and have 
thought so for the last two years. 


I am sure with your influence and following, it will 
not be difficult for you to make Washington see what 
should aad must be done without any further delay. Many 
commodities are involved, ‘and the present policy of those 
countries off the gold standard, shipping in their mer- 
chandise at those ridiculously low prices, means that we 
will have no possible basis from which we can begin to 
build up again. There does not seem to be arly low price 
on anything, and the countries off the gold standard do 
not give us a chance to recover, unless we create an 
emergency tariff to the extent of the exchange difference 
between present levels and the normal rates, aside from 
the existing tariff to take care of this unbearable situation. 
However, it might be advisable to allow a 5 per cent lee- 
way in order to protect all parties concerned, and to give 
everybody the opportunity to make readjustments. This 
means that merchandise from countries off the gold stand- 
ard would not be assessed the first 5 per cent, but only 
the amount in excess. Germany, France, Canada and no 
doubt other countries have decided on a similar protection 
long ago in order to save themselves and their own in- 
dustries, and since they are apparently getting out from 
under, it must be considered a step in the right direction. 

I do not see how Washington can hesitate a single day 
to put through such an emergency measure. Perhaps it 
is just as well that nothing was done so far, since the Ad- 
ministration apparently did not realize the seriousness of 
the situation. several months ago, but now the time has 
come when the Government cannot possibly delay action 
or we will suffer irreparably. 

Nobody will get anywhere when prices are reaching 
levels below cost of production, and the worst of it is 
that there is no need for the present situation. The reason 
the newspaper publishers have not brought this most seri- 
ous situation into the front page or any other part of 
their issues is because they have insisted on buying their 
news print requirements at all times at price levels which 
do not take production costs into consideration, thereby 
putting an American industry out of business, creating 
loss of capital and further unemployment. 


These importations at present ruinous levels must cease 
or we will all continue to suffer mercilessly. Furthermoie, 
the countries off the gold standard cannot purchase from 
us except absolute necessities, while we are taking «ll 
that they care to dump into the U. S. A. at the expense 
of our industry. 

Canada, for instance, would benefit by such an emer- 
gency tariff because she is off the gold standard only a 
trifle, compared with the other countries, including Japan, 
which is off approximately 60 per cent. 

I cannot see anything else to the entire situation but 
that we need this emergency tariff for protection, while 
certain interests do not seem to realize that it is essential 
for the country to have this added protection before any- 
one can hope for a revival in business for the benefit of 
all, and they are still agitating to have pulp and news print 
paper continue to come in free. 

If it is claimed that those countries are buying, for 
instance, our cotton, they certainly are not paying for it 
as we are giving it away, because the price of cotton 
should be about double what it is now to enable our pro- 
ducers to get anywhere, in other words, we are just as- 
sisting foreign countries with that commodity to compete 
successfully against us. If it would have been possible for 
our foreign customers who buy our cotton, to produce it 
themselves or buy it elsewhere in the market more ad- 
vantageously, they would have done so long ago as there 
is no particular sentiment in their business with us, as 
far as I can find; so it goes with other articles, and I think 
we have lost the copper control for good, which we used 
to exercise the world over. 

I do not know whether you agree with me, but I do not 
see anything else to it today. 

How can we possibly compete with countries like Fin- 
land and Japan, who have exceedingly low production 
costs and a less expensive standard of living, when they 
can undersell us on account of their present low exchange 
rates to the extent of approximately 40 to 60 per cent, 
particularly when commodities are involved which are 
not even protected by a normal tariff or any tariff at all. 

Some time ago, England and Sweden among other 
countries have agreed at the Geneva Conference that it 
will be their policy to go back to their normal exchange 
rates, but they did not state when, and on the other hand, 
should we go off the gold standard too, I believe that we 
run the risk of the collapse of our whole structure. 

The only reason for countries going off the gold stand- 
ard is to export their products to countries which are still 
on the gold basis, if they will let them do this without 
protecting themselves. 

We are not supposed to get reparations, and there is 
a row at present about the money due us on foreign loans 
made in good faith, and if we continue to také in mer- 
chandise below our cost of production, I think it is quite 
clear to everybody that such a situation ,.carinot possibly 
continue if we want to survive. 

American manufacturers in many-tines have gone into 
foreign countries to manufacture there the articles which 
we heretofore exported from the United States, on ac- 
count of the high tariff policy. In certain instances, mer- 
chandise is manufactured abroad by American concerns 
on account of cheaper labor and exported to the United 
States, all of which certainly does not aid our unemploy- 
ment situation, which means that under-consumption will 
consistently continue until we pull together for the benefit 
and survival of all. 

We have to make up our mind to either protect our- 
selves in every sense of the meaning, or we will have to 
adjust ourselves to the lower standard of living of the 
rest of the world. 


45 West 45th Street. ALFRED BUNGE. 
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THE NAME 


NOW IDENTIFIES OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
PRODUCTS, INCLUDING Zycos INSTRUMENTS 


As of January 1, 1933, the Taylor Instrument Companies 
will generally replace the name Tycos with that of Taylor. 


After that date, new types and designs of Taylor Instruments 
as well as containers, descriptive material and advertising will 
carry the name Taylor. Tycos-marked instruments, with a few excep- 
tions, and Tycos material produced prior to that date, for sale during 
the year 1933, will carry our label stating, ‘““The Name Taylor Now 
Identifies Our Complete Line of Products, Including Tycos Instru- 
ments,” until their inventory is exhausted. 


We consider it advisable to use one general trade name in place 
of two in the future to avoid any misconception about the uniform 
quality of Taylor products. This is a change long anticipated as a 
result of the continued growth of the Taylor Instrument Companies. 
It must be immediate in view of our plans to bring out new items 
and to start the most extensive advertising promotion ever under- 
taken by the Taylor Instrument Companies. 


A recent survey of the United States convinced us that the name 
Taylor, placed on our products for homes, trade, professions 
and industries, will best represent the high standard of quality 
and accuracy established by the Taylor Instrument Companies 
through more than eighty years of business life. 


President 


“Taylor Lnstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


1 INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
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COMING EVENTS 


AMERICAN Paper AND Purp Association, Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention 
and Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, New ork, February 13-16. Luncheon, 
Thursday, February 16. 

NaTrionaL Parer TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE ane States, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, February 13-15 Luncheon, 
February 15. 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE Paper INDUSTRY, 
Hotel, New York, February 13-16. 
Thursday, February 16. 

SALESMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF THE Paper INDUSTRY, 
sylvania Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 14, 
February 14. 

New York AssociaTION OF DeaLers IN Paper Mitts’ Supp.ies, 
Banquet, Hotel Commodore, New York, Wednesday, February 14. 

Canapian Putp anv Paper Association, Annual Meeting, 
January 25-27. 


Convention, 
Wednesday, 


Convention, Pennsylvania 
Luncheons, Wednesday, February 15 and 


Annual Meeting, Penn- 
Luncheon, Tuesday, 


Annual 


Montreal, 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 

The most decisively favorable development in the fourth 
quarter of 1932 was the persistent downward trend of 
commercial failures R. G. Dun & Co. state in a survey 
of industry which has just been completed. During the 
first nine months of the year the failure total was con- 
sistently above the totals of any recent years. Early in 
September the mortality pace slackened suddenly 
from then until the end of the ) 
a number of weeks were under 
ing weeks of 1931. 

The number of failures for the final quarter of 1932 
was 6.8 per cent under the total for the fourth quarter 
of the year before. 

This ratio is the greatest quarterly decline shown in 
these statistics in the last four years. It stands out in 
striking contrast to the ratios of the other quarters of 
1932, all of which were substantial gains. In the first 
quarter of the year failures were nearly 8 per cent above 
the number of the same quarter of the year before. The 
totals in the second and third quarters were 25.1 and 29.2 
per cent higher, respectively, than those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. 

The improvement in the number of commercial failures 
carried with it a decidedly better comparison of the liabil- 
ities involved. 

In the first quarter of this year the liabilities of the 


and 
sar the weekly totals in 
those of the correspond- 


YEAR 


commercial failures reported in the period were 28.4 above 
the liability total of the year before. The second quarter 
liabilities were nearly 63 per cent higher than those of the 
second quarter of 1931, while the third quarter liabilities 
were higher by nearly 37 per cent than those of the same 
three-month period of the year before. In marked con- 
trast to these substantial gains was the showing in the 
fourth quarter of 1932 when liabilities were 16.5 per 
less than for the fourth quarter of 1931. 


cent 


In all past periods of business contraction commercial 
mortality has increased in proportion to the severity of 
the deflation. But a time has come in each of these previ- 
ous depression years when the pace of liquidation has 
slackened, deflation has become less severe and commer- 
cial failures have turned downward. 

In the long depression of the 1890's deflation reached 
its utmost of intensity in 1896. By January, 1897, the 
total had begun to drop and from then on for a number 
of months commercial failure totals were lower than those 
of the corresponding months of the year before. The 
trend was accompanied by a marked decrease of liquida- 
tion in other parts of the business structure and by a defi- 
nite revival of business activity. 

The drastic deflation of 1907 induced a period of severe 
commercial mortality which culminated in 1908 with the 
highest number of commercial failures reported up to 
that time. The downtrend began in the latter part of 


the year and from November, 


1908, on through the next 
two years the monthly totals were steadily under 
of the y At the same time, business enterprise 
was reviving and corporate earnings were on the mend. 
After gaining steadily throughout 1921 the commercial 
mortality figures reached their highest early in 1922. In 
the Spring they turned downward and from November 
on they were under 


those 
sar before. 


the totals of the previous year. The 
trend continued for several years, or into the beginning 
of the great post-war prosperity period. 

Since a decisive improvement in the commercial failure 
record has so often indicated the high water mark of 
liquidation and the beginning of business revival the trend 
which has been in evidence in the fourth quarter of 1932 
is regarded as one of the most favorable developments of 
the period and one which may reasonably be considered 
a conservatively optimistic appraisal of the future. 

The trend of commodity prices during the fourth quarter 
was downward. The monthly declines were not great nor 
was the total decline for the period sufficient to wipe out 
the entire advance in the price level recorded from July 
to October. 

During 1930 and 1931 commodity prices moved down- 
ward steadily without any appreciable interruption with 
the result that the business community was faced at prac- 
tically all times with the difficulty of operating under a 
continuously falling price level. The situation improved 
materially in 1932, because although prices tended down- 
ward during the first six months of the year they rallied 
briskly in the third quarter. Although the downtrend was 
resumed toward the year end the previous gain was not 
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entirely effaced.’ Nor, in fact, was the price drop of the 
final months of the year sufficient to bring prices greatly 
below those of the year before. The survey tabulation 
shows that wholesale prices for the fourth quarter of 
1932 averaged only 5.4 per cent below those of the fourth 
quarter of 1931. 

In a number of the commodity groups which make 
up Dun’s Index Number a very marked degree of stability 
has been in evidence since Autumn. A stable price level 
is essential to the successful conduct of the business enter- 


prise. The fact that there has been this approach to 


stability after two years of continuous declines is one of 
the strongest contributory factors to the revival of indus- 
trial activity from August to October of 1932. 


Casein for Paper Coating 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., January 18, 1933—Manufacturers 
and users of paper-coating casein attended a conference 
at the U. S. Department of Agriculture last week at the 
invitation of O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, to consider suggestions for establishing a scheme 
of grading casein according to its paper-coating quality. 
The suggestions were based on the results of research dur- 
ing the last three years in which the dairy scientists, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Standards, correlated the 
characteristics of finished paper coatings, the properties of 
coating mixtures, tests and analyses of caseius, and proc- 
esses of casein manufacture. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry has interéated itself in 
the problems of the gasein inttastry primarily to bring.about 
an increase in the production and use of domestic casein 
and thereby to enlarge the outlet for dairy products. By 
far the greater part of the casein used in the United States 
is utilized by the paper manufacturing industry for coating 
fine printing paper. 

Dr. R. W. Bell, who is in charge of the bureau’s divi- 
sion of dairy manufacturing and introduction work, ex- 
pressed the hope that the results of this research would 
enable the casein industry to establish an effective method 
of grading casein so that the makers could receive prices 
for their products commensurate with quality. When this 
happens, he said, much progress will have been made to- 
ward improving the quality of domestic casein so that it 
can compete more successfully with imported casein than 
it has in the past. 

The quantity of casein isolated from milk in the United 
States for industrial uses has increased markedly in the 
last few years, especially since 1930 when the tariff on 
imported casein was increased from 2.5 cents to 5.5 cents 
a pound. Casein manufacturers, Doctor Bell said, now 
have the domestic market without much competition from 
abroad, but “it would be unfortunate if they should on this 
account become lax in their methods of manufacture.” 
Conditions may develop, he said, which will make it pos- 
sible for other substances to displace casein. It is known, 
for instance, that the soybean contains portein material 
which resembles casein and that like casein this protein has 
been used in the manufacture of glue and plastics. In 
fact, soybean milk is similar in many respects to cow’s 
milk, Starch has also been used to some extent as a sub- 
stitute for casein and market conditions may develop which 
' cause it to displace some casein. 

O. Whittier of the dairy research laboratories out- 
ined briefly the steps in the manufacture of casein, point- 
ing out how variations in procedure affect the properties 
of the finished casein. He also discussed the many labora- 
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tory tests that are applied to predict the quality of a paper 
coating that a given casein will produce. He also showed 
that many tests commonly used are of a doubtful value. 

M. B. Shaw of the Bureau of Standards told of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in applying the coating solution to 
paper, and emphasized particularly the trouble caused by 
the foaming of the coating mixture. 

S. P. Gould of the dairy laboratories demonstrated a 
method of testing caseins for their foaming tendency. He 
showed that different caseins varied markedly in their 
tendency to foam, and presented evidence that caseins pre- 
pared from milks of different cows may vary in foaming 
tendency even when the process of manufacture is the same. 
The dairy scientists have found that the only factors in 
the manufacturing process that affect the foaming tendency 
of casein are the temperature of precipitation of the casein 
and the speed of the agitation used. They have also found 
that blending different caseins diminishes the tendency to 
foam. 

In closing the discussion Mr. Whittier said “we have 
neither the authority nor the wish to set up a scheme 
for grading casein. But we do have definite ideas as to 
what tests are important and what tests are not. We are 
offering these ideas as suggestions, with the hope that 
either the manufacturers or the users, or both, will reach 
an agreement as to what tests are essential and what rela- 
tive weights should be assigned to the results of each test.” 
He suggested a scheme of grading based on appearance, 
fineness, solubility, adhesive strength, foaming index, and 
distribution characteristics. 


Wheelwright Co. To Continue Bristol Mill 


On August 11, 1931, the Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper 
Company, North Leominster, Mass., was put in the hands of 
receivers, who have been operating the business since. On 
January 18, 1933, the receivers made their Fifth report. 

The operations at both mills have decreased with the 
general decline in business but the situation at the Hard- 
wick, or Book Mill has become much more difficult than at 
the Leominster, or Bristol Mill. The receivers reported 
that it was impossible to operate the Hardwick Mill without 
great loss and the Court ordered it closed and liquidated. 

The operations at the Leominster Mill have been more 
favorable and business has held up surprisingly well con- 
sidering the times. The closing of the Hardwick Mill will 
in no way affect the operation and deliveries of the Leo- 
minster Mill. 

Steps are being taken looking to the re-organization of 
the Mill and taking it out of receivership. 


Brown-Bridge Report Outlook Good 


Dayton, Ohio, January 23, 1933—Prospects for a good 
year’s business in 1933 were decidedly optimistic for the 
stock holders and directors of the Brown-Bridge Mills, 
Inc., Troy, Ohio, in session last Tuesday when they heard 
reports from the various officers for last year, and held 
their annual election. 

Having enjoyed a comparatively good year in 1932, de- 
spite the world-wide depletion of business, the outlook for 
this year is encouraging, officials of the company state. 

Seven were named to the board of directors at the meet- 
ing. They are: J. A. Shartle, P. H. Bridge, T. G. Me- 
Knight, E. E. Pearson, J. C. Fullerton, Jr., J. T. Sebald, 
and Scott R. Bridge. 

John A. Shartle was named president ; Perce H. Bridge, 
vice president and treasurer; A. E. Brummit, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, P. H. Bridge was reelected general 
manager. 
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all adequate to meet outside weather 
changes. 


Accurate in results-and simple to operate. 
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Definite test standards are being insisted upon by purchasers of paper. With- 
out positive control of humidity and temperature, test standards must be as 
irregular as the varying outside weather conditions. The Ross Air Condi- 
tioning System insures uniform conditions for testing at all times throughout 
the entire year. Standard or any intermediate conditions of relative humidi- 
ties and temperature are easily maintained by a simple and dependable 
Bulletin giving method of control. The equipment including the Ross Conditioning Unit is 
description and complete and compact and low enough in cost to enable any mill to maintain 


helpful dat . 
— upon Me definite test standards. 


quest. 


We invite inquiries from any mill that is con- 
sidering the installation of a testing laboratory. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 414 Lewis Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 


John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


The National Research Council, 2ist and B Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through Dr. Clarence J. West, extends the cour- 
tesy of its photostat service to members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Owing to a limita- 
tion of personnel and time, this service cannot be extended 
to non-members. 

The charge for the photostat service is: 9 x 11 inches— 
18 cents per page, 18 x 11 inches—35 cents per page, 22 x 18 
inches—70 cents per page, minimum charge, 50 cents. 

Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. 

Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Analytical and Testing Methods 


Analysis of Lime. Anon. Paper Trade J. 95, No. 
18:35 (Nov. 3, 1932).—A description of the tentative 
standard T.A.P.P.I. method.—A., P.-C. 

Analysis of Limestone. Anon. Paper Trade J. 95, 
No. 18 :37-38 (Nov. 3, 1932).—A description of the tenta- 
tive standard T.A.P.P.I. method.—A. P.-C. 


Analysis of Sulphur. Anon. Paper Trade J. 95, No. 
18:38-39 (Nov. 3, 1932).—A description of the tenta- 
tive standard T.A.P.P.I. method.—A. P.-C. 


_ Concerning the Method for the Alkali Determination 
in Alkali Cellulose. Otto Schwarzkopf. Cellulose- 
chemie 12, No. 2:33-36 (Feb. 1, 1931).—Various methods 
are discussed, some in detail_—J. F. O. 


Gas Analyzing Apparatus. Francis G. Rawling as- 
signor to The Mead Corp. U. S. pat. 1,878,179 (Sept. 20, 
1932).—A sample of the gaseous mixture to be analyzed 
1s formed into a column of predetermined height in an at- 
mosphere of one of the gaseous constituents and at the 
pressure of this atmosphere. The composition of the mix- 
ture is then indicated or determined by weighing the gas- 
tous mixture and indicating the difference in weight of 
the column of mixture over the weight of a like column 
of the said one gaseous constituent. The slight pressure 
variations at the base of the columns of gaseous mixtures 
are translated and magnified into weight variations, which 
are in turn translated and magnified into liquid level vari- 
ations, which are continuously recorded. An apparatus is 
described which is particularly suitable for determining the 


rg content of gases used in chlorination towers.— 
A. P.-C. 

Concerning the Microscopical Investigation of the 
Structure of Paper. Karl Albrecht. Papier Fabr. 30, 
No. 30:473-75 (July 24, 1932).—The advantages of lateral 
illumination of the field of vision in the investigation of 
the surface of paper are discussed. The construction and 
uses of the condensor and mirror to effect this are ex- 
plained.—J. F. O. 

Progress in the Testing of Pulp and Paper During 
1931. Report from the State Testing Bureau for Ma- 
terials, Berlin-Dahlem. Papier-Fabr. 30, No. 21 :329-332 
(May 22, 1932).—New dyes introduced for differentiating 
between chemical and ground wood pulps, the particular 
advantage being that the preparation is stable and can be 
used as a standard. An equation is given for converting 
the bursting strength of one area into another. Regarding 
the penetration of light, there is no linear function be- 
tween the thickness of the paper and the amount of light 
passing through. Method for determining the wire side on 
heavy coated papers. Montan wax determination in the 
presence of rosin size. Methods for the determination of 
the degree of cooking of the pulp are discussed thoroughly. 
Alpha cellulose, copper number, resin determination, 
strength tests, are among the tests described for pulps.— 
J. F. O. 

Refraction of Light and Paper Testing. A. Herzog. 
Papier-Fabr. 30, No. 17:277-282 (April 24, 1932).—By 
means of the refraction of light, the formation of a sheet 


-of paper can be accurately judged, the machine direction 


can be determined, and important knowledge concerning 
the filler or the coating material is obtained, such as the 
two-sidedness of the sheet. Certain hydrocarbons, such as 
the methyl ester of salicylic acid, are used to refract the 
light. Numerous micro-photographs are shown as well as 
necessary tables of valuable data.—J. F. O. 

British-Made Instruments for the Paper Mill Labora- 
tory. II. Comparator for Colorimetric Measurement of 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration. T. Tusting Cocking. 
Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 84:TS246-249 (Aug. 
2, 1932).—An explanation of pH values, buffers and in- 
dicators, and of the colorimetric determination of pH val- 
ues by means of the comparator.—A. P.-C. 
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ture is then indicated or determined by weighing the gas- 
eous mixture and indicating the difference in weight of 
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Variations at the base of the columns of gaseous mixtures 
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are in turn translated and magnified into liquid level vari- 
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illumination of the field of vision in the investigation of 
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plained.—J. F. O. 
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1931. Report from the State Testing Bureau for Ma- 
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(May 22, 1932).—New dyes introduced for differentiating 
between chemical and ground wood pulps, the particular 
advantage being that the preparation is stable and can be 
used as a standard. An equation is given for converting 
the bursting strength of one area into another. Regarding 
the penetration of light, there is no linear function be- 
tween the thickness of the paper and the amount of light 
passing through. Method for determining the wire side on 
heavy coated papers. Montan wax determination in the 
presence of rosin size. Methods for the determination of 
the degree of cooking of the pulp are discussed thoroughly. 
Alpha cellulose, copper number, resin determination, 
strength tests, are among the tests described for pulps.— 
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A Comparison of Four Methods For the 
Determination of Lignin’® 


By P. S. Billington’, F. A. Simmonds’, and P. K. Baird’ 


Abstract 


The Forest Products Laboratory Method No. 31, the 
Modified Forest Products Laboratory Method, the Ross- 
Potter Method (Canadian Forest Products Laboratories), 
and the Wiillsiatter-Zechmeister Method (41.4 per cent 
HCl) for the determination of lignin, have been compared 
on the basis of the precision of results, and the character- 
istics of the products isolated. A number, the degradation 
ratio, has been derived which is an index of the degree of 
degradation of the original lignin caused by the method of 
its isolation. The Modified Forest Products Laboratory 
Method was found to be most suitable for routine ana- 
lytical control purposes. 


Introduction 


One of the most valuable of the analytical procedures 
applied to wood in the attempt to evaluate it as a source 
of pulp is the determination of “lignin.” The literature on 
lignin abounds in methods for the determination of the 
constituent. The term lignin as used in this report is con- 
sidered only as to its analytical significance, and is defined 
as the residue remaining after those portions of the alco- 
hol-benzene extracted wood soluble in strong acid have 
been removed. It has been long recognized that such 
procedures very likely modify the form of the lignin as 
it exists in the wood and that cellulose condensation prod- 
ucts, and certain degradation compounds from such com- 
ponents as the tannins, etc., are no doubt formed and, 
being insoluble in the acid, are determined as lignin. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the following 
methods of lignin determination: The Forest Products 
Laboratory Method (No. 31)?; the Ross-Potter Method? 
(Canadian Forest Products Laboratories) ; the Willstatter- 
Zechmeister 41.4 per cent HCl Method‘; and the Modified 
Forest Products Laboratory Method®. The four methods 
were compared for precision of results, and character- 
istics of the material isolated. 


The precision of the methods was determined by a 
comparison of the probable errors associated with the 
averages of the results obtained with ez/ch method. 

One characteristic of all lignins, regardless of the source 
or method of isolation, is the presence of the methoxyl 
grouping (CH;0-). It seems reasonable to assume that 
the residue which contains the greatest percentage of 
methoxyl most nearly approaches the true lignin, since 
degradation of the lignin by strong acids very likely takes 
place through hydrolysis of at least some of these groups, 
along with other changes. The presence of cellulosic con- 
densation products would also tend to reduce the methoxyl 
content by acting as dilutents. 


For routine determinations, speed and duplicability of 


*To be presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 13-16, 1933. 
ontribution of the Fundamental Research Committee. 
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results are of equal or greater importance than the com- 
position of the residue, since it is admitted that a hetero- 
geneous product of unknown composition is obtained. 


Experimental Part 
MATERIALS 
The following woods were used as a source of the 
lignins studied: Aspen, longleaf pine, loblolly pine, and 
white spruce, 


PREPARATION OF THE Woop SAMPLES 

A representative portion of the chipped wood of each 
of the foregoing species was ground to sawdust and 
screened. The portion of the sawdust that passed through 
a No. 40-mesh screen but was retained on a No. 60-mesh 
screen was taken as the sample. About 500 grams of this 
sawdust were extracted for 48 hours ina Soxhlet extractor 
with a 1 :2 solution of ethyl alcohol and benzene to remove 
resins, oils, fats, and waxes. The extracted material was 
then air-dried and stored in closed containers for future 
use. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedures used in isolating the lignin are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The Forest Products Laboratory Method No, 31.? 

Two grams of the air-dry material are placed in a tared 
weighing bottle and dried at 105 deg. C. for 3 hours. The 
weight of the oven-dry material is determined after cool- 
ing in a dessicator. To this material 40 cc. of 72 per 
cent (= 0.1 per cent) sulphuric acid are added and the 
mixture is well stirred for at least 2 minutes. After stand- 
ing 16 hours at room temperature the resulting solution is 
diluted to 1570 cc. (producing a 3 per cent acid) and 
boiled for 2 hours, the volume being kept constant by 
frequent additions of water. The resulting suspension of 
lignin particles are filtered on a tared alundum crucible 
(porosity 98) and washed free of sulphates with at least 
500 cc. of hot water. The residue is dried for 2 hours at 
105 deg. C. and weighed as lignin. 


(2) The Ross-Potter Method *® (Canadian Forest Products 
Laboratories) 

About 0.4 grams of oven-dry material is wetted with 
4 cc. of commercial formaldehyde solution (39 per cent). 
Four cc. of 72 per cent sulphuric acid are then stirred 
into the material which is finally dissolved by the addi- 
tion of 6 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid. Thirty-five cc. 
of a 6:1 glacial acetic acid and chloroform reagent are 
then stirred in and the resulting mixture poured in 400 
cc. of water, the reaction beaker being washed out with 
100 cc. additional water. The chloroform is driven off 
by boiling for about 15 minutes. The lignin is collected 
on a tared alundum crucible, washed with 200 cc. 5 per 
cent HCl, and dried for 2 hours at 105 deg. C. The 
residue is weighed as lignin. 


(3) The Willstatter-Zechmeister 41.4 per cent 
Method * 


One gram of the material is placed in a 500-cc, Erlen- 
meyer flask and covered with 70 cc. of 41.4 per cent 


HCl 
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HCl.® The flask is closed with a tightly fitting rubber 
stopper held in place by a wire clamp. The flask is 
shaken frequently at the start of the reaction. After 18 
hours the mixture is diluted with 300 cc. water and boiled 
until no longer turbid. The residue is collected on a tared 
alundum crucible, washed free of HCl, dried at 105 deg. 
C., and weighed as lignin. 


(4) The Modified Forest Products Laboratory Method.5 


One to 2 grams of the material are extracted with hot 
water for 3 hours, the hot water soluble portion being de- 
termined. The extracted wood is covered with 72 per 
cent sulphuric acid in the ratio of 15 cc. acid to 1 gram 
material the acid having been cooled to 12 to 15 deg. C. 
The addition of the acid is made slowly and with constant 
stirring, the reaction vessel being submerged in cold water 
to prevent too great a temperature rise. The mixture is 
allowed to stand 2 hours at a temperature of 17 to 23 deg. 
C. Sufficient water is then added to produce a 3 per cent 
acid concentration * and the mixture boiled 4 hours. The 
residue is collected on a tared alundum crucible, dried at 
105 deg. C. and weighed as lignin. 

In this study eight samples of wood were run at a time, 
care being taken that each sample was handled identically. 
This procedure was to identify any inherent variations in 
the results due to the method of isolation. 

The methoxyl contents of the residues were determined 
according to the method of Zeisel,*® with at least two 
checks on representative composite samples for each series. 
The method consists, briefly, of boiling 30 to 60 milligrams 
of the sample with 1.70 specific gravity hydriodic acid, and 
collecting the resulting methyl iodide in alcoholic silver 
nitrate. The precipitate of silver iodide is collected on a 
Gooch filter and weighed, the methoxyl content of the 
lignin sample being calculated. 


*Prepared by passing HCi gas into a cooled concentration HCl solution 
until a specific gravity of 1.209 is attained. 
he following excerpt from the International Critical Tables is used to 
compute the exact quantity of water to be added: 
Densities of H2SOs« solutions 
Per cent 13° ¢,, Pe. 
72 1.6385 1.6338 
1.0184 
886). 
*Paper Trade J. Vol. 94, No. 18, 243 (1932). 
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The apparatus is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Ash determinations were made on lignin residues isolated 
from loblolly pine by the Modified Forest Products 
Laboratory Method, the Forest Products Laboratory 
Method No. 31, and by the Ross-Potter Method. 


Discussion and Interpretation of Results 


The results of the lignin determinations as shown in 
Table I are expressed on the basis of the alcohol-benzene 
extracted material. The values determined on the alcohol- 
benzene, hot water extracted material as required by the 
Modified Forest Products Laboratory Method were cal- 
culated to a basis comparable with the others. 

A noticeable variation in results is obvious in Series I, 
II, and I1I—the longleaf pine lignins determined by the 
Forest Products Laboratory Method No. 31. These 
lignins were all isolated during the summer months when 
the temperature of the laboratory was anywhere from 32 
to 38 deg. C. Ritter, Seborg, and Mitchell® as well as 
Sherrard and Harris !° have pointed out the tremendous 
influence of temperature and time of contact of acid and 
sawdust on the yield of lignin isolated by sulphuric acid. 
Doubtless these variations are explainable on this basis. 


The probable errors of the results in these series were 
calculated according to the usual formula: 


~~ l 
o = +0.6745 / — — 
VY (n—1) 

probable error of the arithmetic average, 
= the deviation of an individual determination 

from the arithmetic average, 

n = number of determinations. 

The values for o obtained were: 


where o 


The values for 6 obtained were: 
Values Method No. , 
x Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 
II oe Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 
III 8 Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 
I + II + Ill Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 
vi Modified Forest Products Laboratory 
IX +X+ XI 
XIV + XV 


Series 
I 


1.70 
‘49 


Ross-Potter Method 
Willstatter-Zechmeister Method 


It appears from these values that the Willstatter- 
Zechmeister HCl Method possesses the greatest inherent 
accuracy, and the Ross-Potter Method the least. How- 
ever, since the Willstatter-Zechmeister Method is experi- 
mentally difficult to perform, due to the necessity of pre- 
paring the concentrated HCl, and the storage and incon- 
venience of handling the fuming acid, it is not a satis- 
factory routine method. 

The Modified Forest Products Laboratory Method is 
slightly less accurate than the Willstatter-Zechmeister 
Method but has the advantage of facility of operation and 
speed. 


Characterization of the Lignin Residues 


The results of the methoxyl determinations are shown in 
Table II. Column D indicates that the Ross-Potter 
Method produced in every case the lowest methoxyl- 
content material while in two cases the Wilstatter-Zech- 
meister HCl Method produced the highest. The Modified 
Forest Products Laboratory Method did not differ greatly 
from the latter. Column E, the methoxyl content of the 
original wood, seems to indicate that the hot-water extrac- 
tion must have removed a portion of the methoxyl sub- 
stances although the apparently too low value of the ex- 
tracted longleaf pine is not satisfactorily explained on this 
basis. The values reported are the average of at least 
two good checks, and in most cases three. 


1% Sherrard and Harris. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 24, No. 1, 103, (1932). 
TAPPI Section, Pace 43 
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TABLE I—RESULTS OF THE LIGNIN DETERMINATIONS BY FOUR METHODS 


Forest Products Modified Forest 


Laboratory Method No. 31 
a es 


Products Laboratory Method 


Willstatter-Zechmeister 
41.4 per cent HCI Method 
eat 2 


Ross-Potter Method 
aS ae 


lon — — 


i] 


8 
4 
Longleaf pine 


Per cent lignin based on alcohol- 


benzene extracted material 
Per cent lignin based on alcohol- 


benzene extracted material 


Series average 
Total average 
Total average 


COU’AM aw Sample No. 


: 28.95 29.74 
White spruce cane ee VII 


30.38 
ove. 


22.15 


Column F is a calculated value which expresses the 
methoxyl content of the lignin before isolation, assuming 
that all the methoxyl] in the wood is in lignin. 

Column G is the value of column F minus that of column 
D, and indicates the loss of methoxyl due to the process of 
isolation if the assumption stated in the previous para- 
graph is correct. 

The values of column H are the losses expressed as 
percentages — the values of column G divided by those of 
F multiplied by 100. These values indicate that the 
greatest loss of methoxyl is experienced through the Ross- 
Potter Method, and the least through the Modified Forest 
Products Laboratory Method, with one exception. 

Column I contains values obtained by dividing the 
lignin yield values by the methoxyl percentage. Since 


TABLE II—RESULTS 


Average 
lignin 
content, 
Per cent 


Wood 
(A) . 
Longieaf pine 


Method 
B 


(B) 
Forest Products Laborator 
Modified Forest Products 
Ross-Potter 
Willstatter-Zechmeister 41.4 per cent HCl 
Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 
Modified Forest Products 
Ross- Potter 
Willstatter-Zechmeister 41.4 per cent HCl 
Forest Products pampecters Se. 31 
Modified Forest Products boratory 
Ross- Potter 


White spruce 


Aspen 


2 All values are based on the alcohol-benzene extracted wood. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 44 
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OF THE METHOXYL 


t ie) em 


Series average 

Total average 

Per cent lignin based on alcohol- 
benzene extracted material 
Series average 


Series No. 
Sample No. 


“ 
< 


ere rer ere 
+ SCOBNAMSWH 


WWWWWWwwNNNWNNNNNN: - + + + ee 
DU me WD SONI Ut te tt te 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


19.83 


these values embody the degradation action of the isolat- 
ing acid on the nonlignin components of. the wood, and the 
hydrolyzing action on the methoxyl groups of the lignin 
itself they are termed the “degradation ratios” of the 
methods. On the basis of these values it is apparent that 
the Willstatter-Zechmeister HC] method degrades the ma- 
terial the least whilst the Ross-Potter Method degrades it 


TABLE III—ASH CONTENTS OF THE LIGNIN RESIDUES 
ISOLATED FROM LOBLOLLY PINE 
Method of Isolation 


Modified Forest Products Laboratory 1) 


Ash content 


Forest Products Laboratory No. 31 


Ross- Potter 


DETERMINATIONS? 


Loss of 
methoxy] 


Average B 
Gms. MeO 


methoxy] 
content 
of 
lignin, 
Per cent 
D) 


Degradation 
ratio 


— x 100 ( 
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Methoxyl Loss 
content 
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Per cent 
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the most. It is also seen that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory Method No, 31 acted more harshly than the Modified 
Forest Products Laboratory Method. 

The results of the ash determinations on the lignin 
residues isolated from loblolly pine are given in Table III. 

During the isolation of the lignins it was found that 
the removal of the dissolved materials by washing follow- 
ing hydrolysis, was most difficult with the Ross-Potter 
lignin and least difficult with the modified Forest Products 
Laboratory lignin. This was undoubtedly due to the 
slimy nature of the former as compared with the semi- 
crystalline nature of the latter. Ash-producing inorganic 
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salts would be retained with the slimy lignins, which is 
borne out in Table 3 showing nearly five times as high an 
ash content for the Ross-Potter as for the Modified 
Forest Products Laboratory lignins. 


Conclusion 


The comparison of the methods and the characterization 
of the resulting residues indicated that the Modified 
Forest Products Laboratory Method yields the most ac- 
ceptable residue and is to be preferred to the Ross-Potter 
Method and Willstatter-Zeichmeister HCl Method when 
judged by its usefulness as a rapid, routine control method. 


Technical Associations and the Patent Situation’ 


By Charles W. Rivise’ 


Abstract 


Suggestions are gwen concerning ways in which proce- 
dure in the Patent Office may be simplified. An up-to-date 
system of patent classification at the Patent Office is ad- 
vocated. Patent interference procedure should be revised 
to render contests of priority less burdensome and less ex- 
pensive. Since lawyers, for the most part are opposed to 
patent procedure reform it is suggested that technical asso- 
ciations take the leadership in promoting reforms and in 
giving out information regarding patents issued and patent 
procedure. 


Importance of the Patent System 


The American patent system has the twofold purpose of 
stimulating inherent inventive ingenuity and of inducing in- 
ventors to make public their inventions and discoveries. 
This it seeks to accomplish by offering the inventor the 
right to exclude others from practicing his invention for 
a period of years, provided he makes such a full and ex- 
act disclosure of the invention that the public can practice 
it at the expiration of the inventor’s monopoly. So sur- 
prisingly well has this system worked in practice that it 
has been generally acknowledged to be the most marvel- 
ously effective economic instrumentality ever devised by 
man. To its effectiveness must be attributed our unpre- 
cedented industrial advance. In the comparatively short 
span of one hundred and fifty years the thirteen meager 
agricultural colonies have been miraculously transformed 
into the greatest industrial nation on earth. Even at this 
late date our patent system is still having a profound in- 
fluence on our industrial development and is continuing 
to be responsible for the frequent organization of new 
manufacturing establishments and the creation of new in- 
dustries. The importance of the system can be seen from 
the fact that it is conservatively estimated that approxi- 
mately three-quarters of our industrial wealth is based di- 
rectly or indirectly on patents. No wonder that Soviet 
Russia, in spite of its avowed hostility to all forms of pri- 
vate monopoly, is granting patents for .worthwhile inven- 
tions in its efforts to accelerate the application of science 
to the affairs of everyday life. 


Defects of the System 


Unfortunately our patent laws and their administration 
have not kept pace with the rapid advances in the arts and 
sciences. The revolutionary changes which have taken place 
in almost every line of human endeavor have created new 
problems and have had the general tendency of causing 
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methods of procedure to become more and more compli- 
cated. And strange as it may seem, our patent laws have 
not undergone any extensive alterations since 1836. Hence 
the procuring of a patent has become an exceedingly in- 
volved, complicated and long drawn out affair in which the 
merits of the invention apparently play a relatively minor 
role. Furthermore, there has developed so much needless 
uncertainty in relation to both the validity and scope of 
patents that potential inventors are fearful that a patent 
will not furnish any real protection. In fact, many in- 
ventors are of the sincere belief that the patent law has 
become a tool for their unjust exploitation. For, curi- 
ously enough, the defects in the patent system are such as 
operate most disastrously against the honest inventor, who 
as a general rule knows little or nothing of the details of 
patent law and procedure. 


Patent Interference Proceedings 


The most archaic and cumbersome proceeding in the 
Patent Office is that known as an interference. An inter- 
ference may be briefly defined as a contest instituted by the 
Patent Office between two or more rival inventors to de- 
termine which one of them is really the first inventor and 
as such entitled to the patent. It is without question the 
most complicated and technical proceeding in the entire 
realm of the patent law. It has been aptly stated that if 
an inventor has not previously sacrificed his all to obtain 
patent protection, an interference affords him an excellent 
opportunity to do so. Many an unscrupulous person has 
found that an interference contest provides an effective 
way in which he can tie up his-opponent’s application in the 
Patent Office while he can exploit the invention with 
impunity. 

Patent May be of Doubtful Value 


After the inventor has successfully run the gauntlet of 
the Patent Office and obtained his patent, he is very likely 
to discover that it is of little or no value. The patent may 
be invalid because of the existence of some prior anticipat- 
ing device which escaped the attention of the applicant and 
the patent examiner. This frequently happens due to the 
inadequate system in the Patent Office for classifying 
patents. Or, the patent may be invalid because of some 
apparently slight oversight or miscalculation on the part of 
the inventor or his attorney, such as the omission of the 
name of one of the inventors from the original application, 
in case the invention was made by more than one person. 

The patent may be valid but of such narrow scope that 
it can be easily evaded. This may be due to the closeness 
of the prior art or to some error in the preparation or 
prosecution of the patent application. Then again, the 
patentee may find to his surprise that his invention cannot 
be used without infringing some unexpired dominating 
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patent. For, contrary to popular belief, a patent does not 
confer upon its owner the right to use his own invention. 
All it gives him is the right to resort to the Federal Courts 
to prevent others from using his invention. 


Patent Rights are not Generally Respected 


If the invention is of considerable importance to the in- 
dustry, the inventor will soon learn, as countless others 
have done before him, that property rights to new and 
valuable technical discoveries and inventions are not re- 
spected with the same commercial honesty as are other 
kinds and forms of property. He will also learn that it is 
the lot of the inventor first to face skepticism and derision 
until the practical utility of his invention has been demon- 
strated and then to have to defend himself against unjust 
charges of lack of patentable novelty. For, the moment the 
solution of a problem is made plain, those who did not see 
it seek to belittle the achievement of the one man who did 
see it, by the assertion that it was exceedingly obvious and 
could have been discovered had the problem received their 
attention. To gain for his patent rights the proper respect 
the inventor may have to resort to court action, in which 
case the expense of developing and adequately protecting 
the invention may be too great for him to face alone. 


Patent Litigation 


The inventor who resorts to court action to curb the 
activities of refractory infringers will find that his case 
will very likely be tried by a judge who has had little or 
no technical training and who knows little or nothing of 
the art to which the invention relates. He will also dis- 
cover that the country is divided into ten circuits and the 
District of Columbia, each of which divisions has its own 
court of appeals and its own precedents in regard to 
patent matters. Also, that if he is fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a decision in his favor in one circuit, he will still have 
to litigate all over again the questions of validity, scope and 
infringement to enforce his patent against another in- 
fringer in another circuit. Since the courts of the different 
circuits do not have to follow each others’ decisions, it 
follows that though a patent purports to cover the entire 
United States, it may be valid in one circuit and invalid in 
another. It may be infringed by a given construction in 
one circuit, and not infringed by the same construction in 
another. A defendant in whose favor a patent has been 
held invalid, or not infringed, in one circuit, is free to 
make, use and sell in every other circuit and the patentee 
cannot even enjoin his agents or customers. Thus, in a 
single circuit, a patent may be valid as to one person and 
invalid as to every one else, or vice versa. Even if the 
patent has been sustained in two circuits, there are still 
nine jurisdictions, any one of which can decide to the 
contrary ; so that the standing of the patent is still in doubt 
and infringers still will be tempted to take the risk. Of 
course, the harassed inventor may petition the Supreme 
Court of the United States for relief, but that august tri- 
bunal has consistently refused to review patent infringe- 
ment suits unless two circuit courts of appeal have decided 
the same question concerning the same patent in opposite 
ways. Hence, a patent may spend its entire life in the 
courts before the question of its validity is finally settled. 


Need of Patent Law Revision 


We owe it to our inventors to make their way easier in 
every conceivable manner. Procedure in the Patent Office 
must be simplified and the granting of patents expedited. 
One step in the right direction would be to bring up-to- 
date the Patent Office system for classifying patents, so 
that the examiners as well as the public can make more 
thorough and speedier investigations of the prior art. This 
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would also result in the issuance of less invalid patents, 
Patent interference procedure must be radically revised so 
as to render contests of priority less burdensome anc less 
expensive. Our system for enforcing patent rights must 
be thoroughly overhauled so as to lessen the incentive to 
infringement, piracy and prolonged litigation and to climi- 
nate as far as possible the uncertainties that now exist as 
regards the scope and validity of patents. Both the 
patentee and the public, for whose benefit the system was 
established, are entitled to know early in the life of the 
patent whether or not it is valid and what is its scope and 
these questions should be settled once and for all on the 
same principles throughout the entire United States, 
Furthermore, justice demands that the patentee be relieved 
irom the burdens and expenses incident to repeated litiga- 
tion in different parts of the country. 


Obstacles to Reform 


The chief obstacle in the way of patent revision is the 
fact that the question is of very limited appeal. It rarely, 
if ever, finds its way into public discussion. Inventors 
and technical men, who should really take the initiative in 
demanding that Congress make the necessary changes in 
our laws, have always been inclined to leave the matter in 
the hands of the lawyers. The lawyers, on the other hand, 
appear to be the greatest enemies of improvement, not 
alone in our patent system but in all our other legal institu- 
tions as well. Most attorneys are entirely too indifferent 
to even express themselves while a considerable number are 
openly hostile toward all proposals to reshape the system 
to keep it abreast of changing conditions. Worshippers of 
precedent, they persist in clinging to legal systems which 
have long become antiquated on the specious plea that the 
slightest change may inadvertently destroy the good with 
the bad. They deliberately ignore the fact that by judi- 
cious reform many of the disadvantages of our present 
patent system may be eliminated without in any way af- 
fecting its many advantages. Lawyers who are progressive 
enough to advocate patent reform are charged with a lack 
of sincerity and as being seekers after publicity. One 
prominent attorney who has vigorously fought every pro- 
gressive proposal has made the ridiculous argument that it 
is particularly unwise for a few lawyers, even if they sin- 
cerely believe in the desirability of reform, to make the im- 
perfections of our system a public issue on the ground that 
what we need is more confidence in our courts and bar on 
the part of the general public and that propaganda for re- 
vision of our laws is highly destructive to such confidence. 
Apparently this attorney does not realize that it is opposi- 
tion on the part of lawyers to necessary reform that has 
hindered the administration of justice and lessened men’s 
respect not alone for the law but for lawyers as well. 


Hearings Before Congressional Patents Committee 


During the last session of Congress the Patents Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. Sirovich held a series of hearings to give 
all those who wished to be heard an opportunity to express 
their views on revision of the patent laws. Unfortunately, 
many experts in patent matters who really have the good 
of the system and the interests of the inventor at heart did 
not find it possible to present their carefully considered 
criticisms and constructive recommendations. Further- 
more, there was an undue representation of large corporate 
interests that are hostile to inventors and of attorneys who 
specialize in patent litigation. Specialists in patent litiga- 
tion are as a general rule unfamiliar with the details of 
Patent Office procedure and are opposed to changes in the 
law which may have a tendency to decrease patent litiga- 
tion. The writer was impressed with the progressive attt- 
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tude of the committee and its evidently earnest desire to 
give everybody a fair hearing but feels that because of its 
unfamiliarity with patent law and procedure, it was unduly 
impressed by unproved statements made by witnesses who 
are not as friendly to our patent system and inventors as 
they profess to be. 

As a result of the hearings, the cormmittee reported sev- 
eral bills to the House of Representatives. The subject 
matter of the bills is discussed in the development report 
of the TAPPI Patents Committee to be presented at the 
annual meeting. The hearings before the congressional 
committee disclosed one fact of interest; namely, that 
patent attorneys are hopelessly divided among themselves 
as to needed reforms. 

In view of what has been said, it is apparent that the only 
hope for a thorough overhauling of our patent system and 
the correction of its defects and abuses resides in the forc- 
ing of action by men outside of the legal profession. Side- 
line criticism has proven futile. Inventors and technical 
men must get into the actual scrimmage. In fact, they 
must prepare to assume leadership in the reform move- 
ment. Since technical men are as a general rule unfamiliar 
with the intricacies of patent law, they must first gain a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of the subject. The im- 
portance of a familiarity with the essential principles of 
patent procedure cannot be overestimated. Not only will 
it enable the technical man to take an intelligent and active 
part in the movement for revision of the patent laws, but 
in addition it will enable him to avail himself to the fullest 
extent of the good features of the system and to avoid its 
many obstacles and pitfalls. It will also render him cap- 
able of more effectively cooperating with his patent attor- 
ney in securing the fullest measure of protection for his 
invention 


The Role of the Technical Association in Improving Patent 
Situation 


The most effective and expeditious way in which the es- 
sentials of patent law can be imparted to the technical men 
of this country is through the various technical associ- 
ations. Few technical men have the time or inclination to 
take courses in patent law, even if such studies are avail- 
able, or to thoroughly digest the information given in text 
books. Text books also have the disadvantage of contain- 
ing much unnecessary information and are not always up- 
to-date. On the other hand, most technical associations 
have in their membership men experienced in patent 
matters who have the knack of being able to express in a 
relatively few words the gist of the entire subject. Fur- 
thermore, technical associations usually have facilities for 
publishing information relating to their industries. Hence, 
the technical associations are in a position to publish a 
series of bulletins covering the gist of the subject of patent 
law in a simple, accurate and up-to-date manner. 


The practicability of such a series of educational bul- 
letins can be readily seen from the success that has at- 
tended the series published in the Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
in the last two years under the auspices of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. These bul- 
letins have been reprinted in other periodicals and many re- 
quests have been received by the Patents Committee of the 
association for reprints and for additional information. 


Many of the requests have been from men in other in- 
dustries, 


Technical associations are also in a position to furnish 
prompt and accurate information of the state of the art 
in their fields by publishing abstracts of both domestic and 
reign patents. The multitude of patents is so vast and is 
piling up so rapidly that the typical inventor and the small 
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manufacturer cannot keep up with the art without an 
impracticable expenditure of time, labor and money. The 
splendid work of the Abstracts and Bibliography Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry is a shining example of what can be done along 
this line. Many inventors have been kept from filing appli- 
cations on old devices and practices by information gleaned 
from the abstracts published by this committee. 

The distribution of information concerning patent proce- 
dure and of the subject matter of issued patents will not 
only place the technical associations and their members in 
better position to take an active part in the improvement of 
the patent system, but it will also tend to a more immediate 
improvement in the patent situation. Technical men will, 
as has been pointed out, be enabled to take full advantage 
of all the benefits of the patent system while avoiding its 
many pitfalls. Furthermore, there will be less applications 
filed for unpatentable devices and hence less invalid patents 
granted. 


Technical Associations Can Encourage Invention and 
Discourage Infringement 


There are still other ways in which technical associations 
can bring about a more immediate improvement in the 
patent situation. For instance, the associations are in an 
excellent position to point out to employers the advisability 
of adopting a more progressive and liberal attitude toward 
inventors in their employ. There is no doubt that many 
potential inventors are being discouraged from producing 
inventions because of the failure of their employers to in- 
spire them with confidence that they will be adequately 
compensated for inventions that prove to be commercially 
practicable. Technical associations can also engender a 
greater respect for patent rights by discouraging secret and 
deliberate infringement and by encouraging the settlement 
of patent disputes by amicable means such as arbitration. 
In fact, the writer sees no valid reason why each industry 
cannot set up a patent arbitration board as a means of 
simplifying, expediting and decreasing the expense of con- 
tested patent disputes. 


Patent Pools 


The technical associations can also point out to its mem- 
bers the economy and wisdom of pooling interests. <A 
patent pool is an arrangement by means of which two or 
more independent organizations, usually competitors, par- 
take of the benefits conferred by one or more patents in 
accordance with some prearranged plan. In other words, 
it is a cooperative interchange of patent rights. By means 
of an interchange of patent rights, as by cross-licensing 
under each other’s patents, two manufacturers can put 
their patents to work over a larger field and strengthen 
their respective positions in respect to third parties. 
Patent pools are legal so long as they are not used to re- 
strain trade in violation of the anti-trust laws. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that the methods 
pointed out in the article are not intended to be exhaustive. 
There are doubtless many other ways in which technical 
associations can help to produce changes for the better in 
the patent situation. However, what has been said is con- 
sidered a sufficient indication of the good work that can be 
done along this line if the potential powers of cooperative 
effort are extended to their logical conclusion. An obvious 
advantage of the plan outlined is that it can be carried into 
effect without awaiting the slow reformation of the patent 
system by legislative change. In view of the fine record of 
accomplishment by the various technical associations, 
especially the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, there is no reason why the plan cannot be carried 
out successfully. 
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The Bekk Smoothness Tester as an Aid in 
Studying the Printing Quality of Paper’ 


By B. L. Wehmhoff,’ R. H. Simmons? and D. H. Boyce * 


Abstract 

A study has been made of the value of the Bekk 
Smoothness Tester in evaluating printing papers. The 
tester was found to give a numerical measure of smooth- 
ness of paper surfaces, reproducible within the limits of 
experimental error. No definite relationship between 
smoothness and rate of oil absorption of news print and 
mimeograph papers was established, but further study 
should determine the permissible limits of both papers, 
within which limits good printing results can be obtained. 
Smoothness tests were found to be of value in testing 
printing quality and the results of the study indicate that 
smoothness limits or smoothness range can be determined 
for certain classes of printing papers. 


A means whereby the smoothness of paper could be 
defined in numerical terms has long been sought by both 
paper manufacturers and consumers. The need for such 
a method has become more emphasized with the increasing 
use of halftones in magazine and newspaper printing, since 
the degree of smoothness of the paper is particularly im- 
portant in halftone printing. At present the usual method 
of specifying smoothness is to state that the paper must 
be equal in smoothness to a certain sample or that it shall 
have a smoothness suitable for printing halftones of 80, 
120 or 150 line screens as the case may be. Such a speci- 
fication is indefinite and the buyer and producer have no 
common denominator by which to measure smoothness. 
However, a specification which states that the smoothness 
must be of a certain numerical value when measured in a 
definite manner removes the element of uncertainty and 
provides an exact basis on which paper smoothness may 
be judged. 

Several types of instruments have been suggested in the 
past for measuring the smoothness of paper. One, based 
on the inclined plane principle, has been patented, but this 
and others of the same type have not proved particularly 
successful. Another instrument known as the glarimeter 
has also been introduced for measuring smoothness. This 
instrument measures the amount of light reflected from the 
sheet rather than the actual smoothness. Small variations 
in smoothness are not detected with this instrument and 
the color of the paper has a noticeable effect on the read- 
ings. Another apparatus based on the same principle 
was recently granted a patent. 

Description of Bekk Tester 

The first practical instrument that we have found for 
measuring the smoothness of paper surfaces is the com- 
bined smoothness and porosity tester invented by Dr. 
Julius Bekk, Ullstein-Druckerei, Berlin-Tempelhof. We 
have been informed that at least two laboratories in this 
country have been working on somewhat similar testers, 
but neither has been perfected and placed on the market. 

The Government Printing Office purchased the first of 
these instruments brought to this country. Since its ar- 
rival it has been in constant use and although it has not 
yet been adopted as a standard instrument for paper test- 
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ing it has been of great assistance in the purchase of 
Government paper. The data available is not sufficient to 
warrant the addition of smoothness requirements to any 
of the papers purchased, but comparative tests are made of 
standard samples and samples taken from deliveries. 

The Bekk smoothness tester has been previously de- 
scribed in trade journals (1), (2), (3), but in order to 
give a complete report of the work done so far in the 
Government Printing Office a description of the method of 
operation as well as illustrations of the tester are included. 
Fig. 1 shows the complete tester and Fig. 2 is an outline 
drawing, showing the working pai... 

The instrument consists of a mercury manometer 
mounted on a substantial metal base and connected by a 
three way valve to a vacuum pump, a polished metal anvil, 
and the atmosphere. The manometer is backed by a scale 
graduated in millimeters and adjusted so that its readings 
correspond to the barometric scale. That is, when the 
mercury column is opposite 360 on the scale the pressure 
in the reservoir is equivalent to one-half an atmosphere. 
The perforation in the anvil is 11 mm. in diameter, taper- 
ing to approximately one millimeter. 

The paper to be tested is placed with the test side next 
to the polished surface of the anvil after which a pad 
of soft gum rubber and a polished metal disc are placed 
over the sheet to act as an insulator and to prevent the 
passage of air through the paper. The lever arm is then 
swung into the horizontal position, applying pressure on 
the metal disc. The area of the anvil is ten square centi- 
meters and the pressure on the anvil is one kilogram per 
square centimeter. An additional weight to be placed on 
the lever arm is included with the tester, but this is used 
only in making porosity determinations. 

A vacuum is applied to the reservoir until the mercury 
rises slightly above the 380 mm. mark. The valve is then 
adjusted so that it connects the anvil and the vacuum 
reservoir. Under these conditions the only air that can 
reach the reservoir is that which passes between the paper 
surface and the anvil. The time required for the mercury 
to drop 20 mm.; from the 380 mm. to the 360 mm. mark, 
is determined by means of a stop watch. The smoothness 
of the paper is measured by the number of seconds re- 
quired, a low reading indicating rough paper and a high 
reading indicating smooth paper. The fall of 20 mm. in 
the mercury is equivalent under standard conditions to the 
passage of ten cubic centimeters of air over the ten square 
centimeters of paper surface next to the anvil. 


Experimental Error 


In order to determine the experimental error of the 
instrument and the amount of error between instruments, 
two sets of samples were sent to Dr. Bekk for check tests. 
Unfortunately the surfaces of the samples were apparently 
affected by changes in atmospheric conditions in transit, 
although care was taken to prevent the atmosphere from 
getting to the samples. Dr. Bekk’s tests were decidedly 
lower than our original tests and when the samples were 
returned to the Government Printing Office, the results 
of retests were even lower. The results obtained in the 
three tests are given in Table I. 

Due to the difficulties experienced in sending samples 
back and forth to Germany, two additional testers were 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF TESTS MADE IN THE GOVERNMEN 
FICE LABORATORY AND IN THE LABORA 
oF TOLLSTEIN. SRUCM ie RLIN-TEMPELHO 
: Smoothness in 
Wire Side 
——_ 
G.P.O.  UIl- G. P. % 

Kind of Paper Ist test stein 
News print 24. 15.6 ‘ 
M. F. book 59. 52.0 51. 64.6 
Antique book j 13.8 5. 17.0 
Supercalendered book. 237.6 u 294.0 
Halftone 229.8 339.0 
Double coated book. 566.6 677.0 


Seconds 
F elt It Side 


G. G.P.A oO. G.P.O. 


Ist test 


560.6 


borrowed ley the manufacturer and several sets of 
samples were tested on the three machines in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office laboratory. In the first tests three 
samples were cut from each sheet of paper and then 
collated to provide three sets, one for each instrument. 
The results of the tests on these samples are shown in 
Table II. 
TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE SMOOTHNESS TESTS ON THREE SETS OF SAM- 
PLES TESTED ON THREE INSTRUMENTS 


Smoothness in 
Wi ire, Side 


Seconds : 
Felt Side 
oo 


Tester 
Kind of paper 
News print ... 
Single coated book 
Double coated book.... 


In the second series of tests one set of samples was 
tested on all three instruments, all tests on each specimen 


being made on the same spot. The results of this series 
of tests are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 
COMPARATIVE SMOOTHNESS TESTS ON ONE SFT O 
TESTED ON THREE INSTRUMENTS 
Smoothness in Seconds 


Wir ire S Side 


F SAMPLES 


Felt Side 
—————, 
III 
22.5 


296.5 
744.0 


Kind of paper 
News print 
Single coated book 
Double coated book.... 


21.0 
287.0 
706.0 

The variation of each test from the average was found 
to be 2.5 per cent or less in all except a few instances. 
Two and one-half per cent can safely be assumed as the 
experimental error. 


Fic. 1, 
Photograph of Bekk Tester. 
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The Bekk Smoothness and Porosity Testing Instrument. 


Instructions received with the instrument stated that the 
upper surface of the test sample should be insulated with 
a layer of gutta percha and a sheet of tin foil. The use 
of gutta percha requires ironing the sample, which tends 
to increase the smoothness. [:xperiments with materials 
other than gutta percha proved that the use of any adhe- 
sive or means of insulation other than soft gum rubber 
entails useless labor and detracts from rather than adds 
to the accuracy of the tests. 

The data given below show that the use of adhesives 
definitely affected the results. Table IV gives the results 
obtained with various insulating mediums and with soft 
rubber on samples from the same sheet of paper. 

A series of tests were made to determine the effect of 

TABLE IV 

COMPARISON OF SMOOTHNESS TESTS, USING 


INSULATING MATERIALS 
Smoothness in Seconds 


VARIOUS 


Soft rubber 


control | sample insulating 1 materials 


Felt side 
12.5 


Material 
Rubber solution 
Vinylite resin in 

solution. 
Tinfoil and acetone 
Lacquer and cellophane 
Vinylite resin in acetone. 
With tin foil. 


Wi ire one Felt side Wire — 
12 13.0 12.5 


acetone 


TABLE 
EFFECT OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY ON SMOOTHNESS TESTS 
Smoothness in Seconds 
c———Wire side —__, r——_ Felt side ——_, 
—— Relative humidity —- 
65 percent 50 per cent 65 per cont 
bry 53.0 41.0 


Nene eae im 5 er oe 
Machine finish book... 
Antique book 

Halftone 

Single coated book 


Double coated book 


pet BEE Rnsits 
50 per cent 
57.5 
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changes in humidity o nsmoothness determinations, the re- 
sults of which are given in ‘Table V. 

The same samples were tested at 50 per cent relative 
humidity and 70 deg. F. temperature and again at 65 per 
cent relative humidity and 70 deg. F. temperature. ‘Lhe 
data show the results at 65 per cent relative humidity to 
be approximately 10 per cent lower than those made at 
50 per cent relative humidity. 

These data are contradictory to those reported by Brecht 
and Steadel. (2) Their tests made at relative humidities 
varying from 60 to 70 per cent indicate that the smooth- 
ness increases with the relative humidity. A possible ex- 
planation of this variation is that at the Government 
Printing Office each test was made on a new place on 
the sheet, while Brecht and Steadel tested the same spot on 
each sample. They state in their report that continued 
pressure and testing of the same spot increases smoothness. 
An insufficient number of such:tests were made in the 
Government Printing Office to permit definite conclusions 
to be drawn. 

The tests reported in Table I were made at 60 per cent 
relative humidity and 70 deg. F., as these are the testing 
conditions maintained in the Ullistein laboratory. All 
other tests were made at 50 per cent relative humidity and 
70 deg. F. temperature unless otherwise stated. 


The Relation Between Smoothness and Other Characteristics 


An important question concerning the smoothness test 
is whether it is of value in determining the printing quality 
of the paper. It is also desirable to know what relation- 
ship, if any, exists between smoothness and other paper 
tests, and how such relationship can be used in evaluating 
printing quality. If the test alone or in combination with 
other tests should prove of value, sufficient data should be 
collected to permit purchasers to specify the minimum 
smoothness or possibly smoothness ranges for the various 
classes of printing papers. 

Most of the experimental work to determine the rela- 
tionship between smoothness and other characteristics of 
paper was done on news print in connection with the re- 
search being conducted by the Government Printing Office 
in cooperation with the Mechanical Department of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

To determine the range of smoothness of commercial 
news print over 3,000 tests were made on some 300 
samples of commercial news print obtained from members 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, The 
average of these tests is 43 seconds smoothness on the felt 
side and 51 seconds on the wire side. An ideal sheet is, 


of course, equally smooth on both sides. 
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Relation between smoothness and oil absorption of news print. 
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Relation between smoothness and porosity of news print. The smoothness 
readings shown in Figs. 3 and 4 were obtained with the additional weight 
on the lever arm. 


200 


Due to a misunderstanding of directions, the first 
smoothness tests were made with the weight on the lever 
arm. Notation has been made under one tabulation to 
identify such tests. A conversion factor of 60 per cent 
will convert the data to figures which are comparable with 
those made in the usual manner without the weight. All 
other tests were made under standard conditions. 

The results obtained should not be considered the opti- 
mum smoothness for news print nor a standard smoothness 
to be maintained. They will prove useful, as they have 
in the Government Printing Office, as a reference standard. 
it was found that the smoothest samples tested were either 
of equal smoothness on both sides or slightly smoother 
on the wire side. Papers known to have been made at 
lower machine speeds than those usually maintained in 
news print mills sometimes show the same effect. 

It seemed probable that a measurement of the resistance 
of the paper to oil penetration could be used in conjunc- 
tion with the smoothness test to give a more complete 
picture of the way the paper would act on the printing 
press. In an effort to determine the relationship between 
smoothness, porosity and oil absorption of news print one 
hundred samples of paper were tested for smoothness 
with the Bekk instrument, porosity with the Gurley 
densometer and oil absorption by means of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office castor oil flotation method. Figs. 
3 and 4 are weighted-average curves showing the relation- 
ship between smoothness and oil absorption, and smooth- 
ness and porosity, respectively. 

The increment of increase in resistance to oil penetra- 
tion of the paper samples was found to be relatively small 
over a wide range of smoothness, but there is a closer 
relationship between smoothness and porosity. It seems 
probable to expect that smoothing the paper by calendering 
or other means would close some of the air spaces and 
retard the flow of air through the paper. 

A theory has been advanced (4), (5), (6), and (7) 
that oil penetration of paper is through the interstices 
between the fibers. This theory is not fully substantiated 
by the results of these tests. In the case of news print 
and similar papers, it seems logical to conclude that, in 
addition to travelling by capillary attraction along the 
fiber walls and through the air spaces in the paper, the 
oil is actually absorbed into the fibers to some extent. 

As a rule those papers known to give the best printing 
results were of greater smoothness than the average. A 
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few very smooth samples did not give satisfactory print- 
ing results. Oil absorption tests showed those samples to 
require more time for absorption than the samples which 
had good printing qualities. Examination indicated that 
the smoothness of the unsatisfactory samples had been 
obtained by calendering more than is usual in news print 
manufacture. 

A study was made of the effect of increasing calender- 
ing on the smoothness, porosity and rate of oil absorption 
of news print. Seven samples of special news print made 
by the Bureau of Standards for use in the news print 
research were given varying amounts of calendering; 
smoothness and other tests then being made to determine 
the effect. 


TABLE VI 
EFFECT OF CALENDERING ON SMOOTHNESS, OIL ABSORP- 
TION, AND siete #2 OF NEWS PRINT PAPER 
Amount 
of calen- Smoothness, 
dering, seconds 
nips fi Felt 
41 


Oil eaenetion, Po- 
seconds rosity, 
seconds 

42 


Test 
Kind of paper No. 
100 per cent ground wood 61529 


+-who-o 


61530 


=> 


8) per cent ground wood, 
20 per cent unbleached 
sulphite. 


6€ per cent ground wood, 
40 per cent unbieached 
sulphite. 


40 per cent ground wood, 
60 per cent unbleached 
sulphite. 


80 per cent ground wood, 
20 per cent bleached 
sulphite. 


61533 


60 per cent ground wood, 61534 
) per cent bleached 


sulphite. 


49 per cent ground wood, 
60 per cent bleached 
sulphite. 


hw ChWNHK OWI OS WN HSL en HK OSSNS 


The term “nip” is used in paper calendering to denote the passage of the 
paper between 1 pair of calender rolls. 

A correction factor of 60 per cent should be applied to the smoothness 
tests in this table and those shown in curves I and II if it is desired to 
compare them with the other tests which were made under standard conditions. 


These samples had all been lightly calendered when first 
made. 


The results of the tests are given in Table VI. 


A study of the tabulation shows that with but few ex- 
ceptions, all of which are within the limits of experimen- 
tal error, the smoothness increased regularly with the 
amount of calendering. On the other hand, after the first 
“nip” on the calender stack, the resistance to oil was not 
increased appreciably by further calendering. In fact, in 
some instances it was decreased slightly. This indicates 
that the formation of the sheet rather than mechanical 
smoothing or closing up of the surface of the paper 
regulates the rate of oil travel from the ink, and also that 
news print must be but lightly calendered. 

One sample of practically the same smoothness as the 
other samples, had an oil absorption time of more than 
twice that of the others. This paper was composed of 
60 per cent groundwood and 40 per cent unbleached sul- 
phite. The results on this one sample indicate the possi- 
bility of an effect of fiber composition on the rate of oil 
absorption, although a corresponding sample, contain- 

‘ng bleached instead of unbleached pulp, did not show any 
abnormality in oil absorption time. The oil absorption 
tests on the other six samples, however, do not appear 
to have been affected by the presence of unbleached pulp, 
although some samples contained as high as 40 per cent. 


(Continued) 
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Ink absorption tests on several samples of special news 
print (8) showed that news ink oils when absorbed by the 
paper did not enter unbleached fibers, although they pene- 
trated both the bleached and groundwood fibers. 


A comparison of smoothness and porosity tests ob- 
tained on samples which received progressive calendering 
shows the same general relationship as indicated in Fig. 4. 
However, in many tests the relationship is not close and 
in some instances is contradictory, indicating that porosity 
tests are probably ef little practical use in evaluating 
printing quality. 

The smoothness measurements increased in each case 
with increased calendering. Since increased calendering, 
within reasonable limits, does increase smoothness these 
results tend to show that the Bekk tester measures 
smoothness of paper in a satisfactory manner. 

A survey of news print paper used by a number of 
newspapers shows considerable variation in smoothness, 
not only between the products of different mills, but also 
between two or more shipments from the same mill. A 
visual examination of the samples demonstrated this fact, 
but the numerical measurement of smoothness provides a 
definite basis for comparison. It was found that the 
samples varied in smoothness from 20 to 170 seconds on 
the wire side and from 25 to 185 seconds on the felt side. 

The following data show the variations between papers 
from different .mills, the figures being the average of 
from 3 to 8 tests: 

TABLE VII 
COMPARISON OF SMOOTHNESS OF NEWS PRINT PAPER FROM 
DIFFERENT MILLS 


Smocthness in Seconds 


Wire side _ Felt side 
47 54 


Fully as much variation in smoothness as that shown 
above was found between shipments of paper received 
from the same mill. The following tabulation gives the 
maximum, minimum and average of tests on 8 to 25 rolls 
in each case. Tests were made on samples submitted 


by four newspapers. All samples from each newspaper 
were from one mill. 


TABLE VIII 
SMOOTHNESS RANGE OF NEWS PRINT RECEIVED BY 
DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS 
Smoothness in Seconds 


Maximum Minimum Average 
53 23 41 


Newspaper 
A 


Cc 
Felt side 
Wire side D 
Felt side 


The variation in smoothness between different portions 
of the same roll was found to be as high as 35 seconds 
in a few cases, but in most instances the rolls were 
quite uniform in smoothness. 


Insufficient data is available at present to permit defi- 
nite conclusions as to the most desirable smoothness for 
news print. Until a considerable amount of work has 
been done in correlating smoothness measurements with 
other tests, and comparing them with the printing work, 
it will obviously be impossible to specify a definite smooth- 
ness for news print or for that matter any other printing 
paper. 


Tests on Other Printing Papers 


Some data have been collected on the smoothness of 


other printing papers as opportunities presented them- 
selves. 
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MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 

The question of the proper printing surface for mimeo- 
graph paper is different from that of news print, although 
in both cases the ink dries solely by absorption. In news- 
paper printing, when properly done, the correct amount 
of ink is applied to the stereotype plates by precision 
machinery and then transferred to the paper. This results 
in the amount of ink on the paper being the minimum 
necessary to obtain the desired effect. The paper can be 
much: smoother than mimeograph paper without offset 
occurring since the oil from such a thin film of ink is 
absorbed rapidly. In addition the time required for the 
paper to travel from the printing cylinder to the point 
when it first comes in contact with another sheet is suffi- 
cient to permit the absorption of a considerable amount 
of the oil. 

The quantity of mimeograph ink on the contrary is not 
accurately guaged, the amount picked up by the sheet 
being that which has worked through the stencil since the 
previous impression. This is always much greater than 
that applied to news print, and in addition, the sheets travel 
but a few inches before being stacked. It is evident there- 
fore that mimeograph paper must have a rougher surface 
than news print in order to prevent offset. 

The following tabulations give the results of oil ab- 
sorption and smoothness tests on a ‘“w samples each of 
30 per cent rag and chemical wood mimeograph papers. 

TARLF. IX 
SMOOTHNESS AND OIL ABSORPTION TESTS ON 30 PER CENT 
RAG MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


Oil absorption, seconds Smoothness, seconds 


2 ° 
Wire side Felt side 
23 


Wire side Felt side 
180 330 J 


a 


at) et me me 
wn wut 


1 
3 
7 
1 
6 


TABLE X 
OIL ABSORPTION AND SMOOTHNESS TESTS ON CHEMICAL 
WOOD MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


Oil absorption, seconds Smoothness, seconds 


arew . . . 
Wire side Felt side Wire side Felt side 
186 99 7 13 


Only a few instances of poor mimeographing quality 
have been found. Tests on two samples received with 
complaint with respect to offsetting showed one to be 
30 per cent rag and the other chemical wood paper. Oil 
absorption and smoothness tests of these samples gave the 
following results : 

TABLE XI 
OIL ABSORPTION, AND SMOOTHNESS TESTS ON UNSATISF.\C- 


ORY MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


Oil absorption, seconds Smoothness, seconds 
wee — A 
Wire side Felt side Felt side 
30 per cent rag paper 135 225 14 
Chemical wood paper 246 17 19 


preccns 
Wire side 
12 


In both instances the smoothness was low enough when 
compared with the results given in Tables IX and X. The 
oil absorption time, on the contrary, was higher than all 
except one of the results given in those tables. These 
tests indicate that the offsetting complained of was due to 
the slow rate at which the papers absorbed oil and not to 
the surface being too smooth. 

There is apparently a rather wide range of oil absorp- 
tion time within which the rougher mimeograph papers 
will give good results. As the smoothness increases the 
oil absorption time must be decreased, otherwise offsetting 
will result. 

The limits for oil absorption and smoothness desirable 
im mimeograph paper have not been definitely deter- 
mined. However, the available data indicate that no diffi- 
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culty will be experienced with offset when the smoothness 
does not exceed 20 seconds and the oil absorption time 
does not exceed 100 seconds. 


LiTHOGRAPHIC Map PAPER 


Smoothness of the paper surface is particularly im- 
portant in printing maps by the lithographic process. If 
the paper is too rough the ink does not cover evenly, re- 
sulting in spotty colors. If an excessive amount of ink 
is used to overcome the difficulty, the resultant work is 
of poor quality, and the inks do not dry satisfactorily, 
Lithographic inks dry almost completely by oxidation and 
oil absorption tests therefore have little or no significance 
with relation to printing quality. Ink absorption measure- 
ments such as described by Dr. Bekk (1) are more likely 
to be of value. , 

A number of tests were made on 50 per cent rag litho- 
graphic map paper of varying degrees of smoothness, 
The results of these tests, together with the report on 
printing tests are given in Table XII. 

TABLE XII 
COMPARISON OF SMOOTHNESS TESTS AND PRINTING TESTS 
ON 50 PER CENT RAG LITHOGRAPHIC MAP PAPERS 


Smoothness in Seconds 
Reverse side Printing test 
Very good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 


Printed side 
275 


‘It will be noted that when the smoothness fell below 
90 seconds the paper was reported as being of poor print- 
ing quality. No difference was reported between samples 
of 90 to 200 seconds smoothness, but the one sample test- 
ing over 200 seconds was reported as very good. These 
data are insufficient to permit specifications being drawn 
to cover smoothness of this particular kind of paper, but 
they are significant in that the smoothness parallels actual 
printing tests. Further data on this, as well as a number 
of other printing papers are being collected. 


Conclusions 


1. The Bekk smoothness tester gives a numerical meas- 
ure of the smoothness of paper surfaces, eliminating the 
approximate methods previously used. 

2. Check results within 2.5 per cent can be obtained 
between different instruments provided the tests are made 
under uniform atmospheric conditions. 


3. Smoothness tests are of definite value in evaluating 
printing quality. 

4. No definite relationship has been established between 
smoothness and rate of oil absorption of news print and 
mimeograph papers. In the latter case it is believed that 
limits can be ascertained. 


5. The results obtained warrant a further study of 
smoothness as related to printing quality. It seems prob- 
able that smoothness limits can be determined for certam 
classes of printing papers. 
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8 Government Printing Office Technical Bulletin No. 13, page 13. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Bogalusa, La~-The Bogalusa Paper Company has 
active work in progress on its expansion and improvement 
program, for which plans were recently approved, and 
has over 275 men on the construction project. It is ex- 
pected to complete the program in the spring, providing 
large increase in present plant output. Company is award- 
ing equipment contracts for different departments and 
has recently placed order with the Electric Machinery 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for a num- 
ber of 250-horsepower motors and auxiliary equipment 
jor jordan machine drives. These units, as well as other 
equipment, to be installed, will double the speed of one 
of the paper-making machines at the mill. The entire 
expansion program is reported to cost over $1,500,000, in- 
cluding buildings and machinery. The United Engineers 
and Constructors, Inc., 112 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is architect and engineer for the work. 

Monroe, Mich.—Fire, January 13, damaged a portion 
of the No. 3 mill of the Consolidated Paper Company, 
with total loss reported in excess of $25,000, including 
equipment. Company is said to be arranging for early 
rebuilding. 

Lockport, N. Y.—-Foilowing negotiations with the 
local Common Council for a reduction in water rates for 
services at its mill, the United Paper Board Company is 
arranging for early resumption of operations at plant, 
following a shut down since last fall. The mill uses ap- 
proximately 28,000,000 gallons of water per month. It 
is expected to give employment to sizable working force. 

Chicago, Ill.—The I:llegant Paper Box Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2422-24 South Crawford avenue, recently 
organized with capital of $20,000, plans operation of local 
plant for the manufacture of folding paper boxes and 
other paper containers. J. K. Ellegant and William F. 
Herr are the principal organizers of the new company. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Western Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, 910 East Sixty-first street, has taken out a permit 
for improvements and alterations in factory, including 
sprinkler system and other work. 

_Kingsport, Tenn.—The Tennessee-Eastman Corpora- 
tion, Kingsport, affiliated with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y., is pushing work on 
expansion and improvement program, recently referred 
to in these columns, at cellulose rayon mill. Superstruc- 
ture is well advanced on two new main units, seven-story 
and eight-story, respectively, and it is expected to have 
structures ready for machinery installation at early date. 
Extensions will be carried out in the mechanical depart- 
ment, including installation of new pumping plant, and 
other work. Entire program is reported to cost over 
$1,500,000, with equipment. Company engineering de- 
partment is in charge. 

New York, N. Y.—Jacob Jasson has leased space in 


building at 222 Greene street, and will occupy for produc- 
tion and distribution of paper boxes and containers. Early 
operations are planned. 

Sandusky, Ohio—The Lake Erie Box Company, re- 
cently organized by Louis A. Stroh and Wade W. Dauch, 
Sandusky, and associates, with capital of 250 shares of 
stock, no par value, is said to be planning operation of 
plant in this vicinity for the manufacture of paper boxes 
and containers. The new company is represented by King, 
Flynn & Frohman, 806 Feick Building, Sandusky, attor- 
neys. 

Jersey City, N. J.—In connection with recent men- 
tion in these columns of purchase of four-story factory 
at 49-55 Fremont street, Jersey City, by Idealite, Inc., 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
parchment lamp shades and allied parchment products, it 
was inadvertently omitted that company has heretofore 
been occupying space at the acquired location under lease, 
and is now taking title to the entire property for a per- 
manent company-owned plant. Facilities will be developed 
at the plant, and employment given to large working force. 

Long Island City, N. Y.—The Seinsheimer Paper 
Company, 1240 York street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has leased 
large space in the industrial building at Thompson ave- 
nue and Manly street, owned by the American Chicle Com- 
pany, and will occupy for eastern branch plant for stor- 
age and distributing service. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion is advancing production schedule at local paper mill 
on Packard road, and since the first of the year about 186 
workers have been reinstated in different departments. It 
is expected to continue operations on the increased basis 
for several months to come. J. Leslie Sensenbrenner is 
manager at the mill. 

Newark, N. J.—The Jersey Paper Box Company, 30 
Littleton avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, is considering an expansion program for increased 
output. The company is occupying leased quarters at 
location noted, and it is proposed to arrange for larger 
space in the next sixty to ninety days for additional equip- 
ment installation. Employment will be given to increased 
working force at that time. The company was organized 
a number of months ago. N. J. Grill heads the organiza- 
tion. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
West Ninety-eighth street and Walford avenue, manu- 
facturer of cellulose rayon products, will soon begin work 
on an expansion program, to include the construction 
of two new wings to present mill, providing about 9000 
square feet of additional floor space. The work is esti- 
mated to cost close to $75,000, including equipment. H. 
S. Rivitz is president. 

Tokyo, Japan—Plans have been consummated for a 
merger of the Oji Paper Manufacturing Company, the 
Fuji Paper Manufacturing Company, and the Karafuto 
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Industrial Company, all large manufacturers of paper. 
The consolidation will become effective February 1. The 
new organization will have a capitalization of 149,000,000 
yen (about $30,900,000), with mills of gross capacity of 
about 750,000 tons per year. It is proposed to carry 
out an improvement and modernization program at differ- 
ent plants and to develop export markets. 


New Companies, Etc. 


Chicago, Ill—The Edison Paper Mills, Inc., Room 
1604, 77 West Washington street, have been organized to 
manufacture and deal in paper products of various kinds. 
The incorporators include A. H. Dullere and W. Kruse. 

New York, N. Y.—The Built-In Liner Box Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with a nominal capital of $2,- 
000, to manufacture paperboard products, including boxes 
and containers. Wilhelmina J. Bossong, 511 West 115th 
street, New York, is one of the principal incorporators. 

New York, N. Y.—The J. E. Linde Paper Company, 
84 Beekman street, has filed notice of change in company 
capitalization from $750,000 to $525,000. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Campbell Paper Box Com- 
pany, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has 
arranged for a reduction -in company capitalization to 
$75,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The Manufacturers Box Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture and deal in paper and cardboard boxes 
and containers. The incorporators are W. J. Bucklev 
and W. A. Coulter, Bridgeport; H. A. Smith, Fairview. 
Conn.; and C. B. Hamill, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


A Correction 


Grellett Collins, president of Dill & Collins, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, writes: “In the Parper TrapE JouRNAL of 
January 12, 1933, page 14, you make an announcement 
of our connection with the Mead Corporation, which is 
correct. You go on to say—‘In this connection some of the 
jobbers pointed out a special blue slip announcement, just 
received from a mill which has been taken over by another, 
quoting on a stock which was made prior to August, 1932, 
and at scaled down price.’ 

“We take exception to the fact that this reads as though 
we were reducing the price of our stock on hand which 
is not the case. Dill & Collins Inc. are running along 
just as they did before the Mead purchase, with no change 
in the personnel. It has been our policy not to obsolete 
our standard grades when we make a change in them, but 
to make the changes so gradual that they do not act to 
the detriment of the distributors’ stock, as our standard 
grades are well established and the printing qualities have 
been thoroughly worked out, so that no setting aside of 
stock has been necessary.” 


Estate of Charles W. Shartle 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 23, 1933—An inventory and ap- 
praisal of the estate of Charles W. Shartle former Middle- 
town manufacturer and more recently of Troy, Ohio, was 
filed in probate court and it discloses a value of $196,- 
939.16. 

It was said there was some error in the listing and a 
correct tabulation of the holdings of the estate was not 
yet possible. The recapitulation shows $150,230 in per- 
sonal property, which includes, according to the inventory, 
certain stock and bond holdings ; $36,800 in real estate and 
other stock and bonds, $6,440. Money due from notes 
and sums in banks makes the balance. 


57 Years in the Paper Business 


Hamilton T. Disbrow, president of Coy, Disbrow & (o., 
general paper merchants, of 686 Greenwich street, New 
York, celebrated his eightieth birthday on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 13th last. Mr. Disbrow, who looks and feels at least 
twenty years younger, has had no less than 57 years’ ex- 
perience in the paper industry and his career is an inspira- 
tion to all who know him, 

After several years experience with a New York dry 
goods commission house, where he started as errand boy 
at the age of twelve, Mr. Disbrow entered the paper busi- 
ness on January 1, 1876, with his brother, H. Grinell Dis- 
brow, forming the firm of Disbrow Brothers, with offices 
at 58 Warren street, New York. 

He withdrew from this firm a few years later to take a 
position as salesman with the Wilkinson Brothers Com- 


Hamitton T. Disprow 


pany, then located at 72-74 Duane street, with which or- 
ganization he remained until the formation of Coy, Hunt 
& Co., Inc. He assisted in organizing this company in 
1898 and was.a director and vice-president of the corpora- 
tion. 

In February, 1922, Mr. Disbrow withdrew from Coy, 
Hunt & Co., to assist in the organization of Coy, Disbrow 
& Co., Inc., in which corporation he was elected to the 
office of president, a position which he still maintains and 
adorns. 

Mr. Disbrow attributes his successful career to his early 
hard work and foresight and credits his youthfulness and 
activity in his eightieth year to abstinence from intoxicants 
and tobacco and from late hours, 

He is first and foremost a man who puts his home above 
all else. He has always been an ardent pedestrian, and still 
takes long walks. 

He is a great supporter of welfare movements and was 
for many years a director and president of the Goodwill 
Home and Rescue Mission of Newark, N. J., of which he 
is now honorary president. 

Mr. Disbrow was for a number of years chairman of the 
executive committee of the New Jersey Council of Re- 
ligious Education, of which organization he is now vice 
president, and has always been active in Sunday school 
work. He is one of the oldest members of the National 
Paper Trade Association of the United States ; and also of 
the Paper Association of New York City. 
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PROGRAM FOR PAPER CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 9) 
11:00 Bogus Wrapping Manufacturers 
AFTERNOON 
12:30 Bogus Wrapping Manufacturers. (Lun- 
cheon ) Roof, Private Dining Room 
Binders Board Manufacturers Association (Lunch- 
eon) Roof, Private Dining Room 
The Kraft Institute—Bag Manufacturers 
(Luncheon ) Parlor A 
The Kraft Institute—Bag Manufactur-.. 
Parlor B 
TAPPI—Management Division C 
TAPPI—Operating Division and Engi- 
| EE -nvectnevanenkaenes Exhibit 
TAPPI—Raw Materials and Testing Di- 
visions Parlor 1 
American Waxed Paper Association .... Exhibit 4 
alassine Division, A. P. & P. A. ........ Parlor A 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Rag Content Division 2 
Executive Committee, A. P. & P. A. and 
National Paper Council (Dinner) ...Parlor A 
Thursday, February 16 


1:00 
1:00 
2:00 


2:00 
2:00 


2:00 


2:30 
2:30 
2:30 


6:30 


FoRENOON 

9:30 TAPPI—Converting and Consuming Di- 
vision 

TAPPI—Operating and Engineering Di- 
visions 

TAPPI—tTesting Division and Research 
and Development Division ..Foyer Banquet Hall 

Gummed Industries Association Parlor A 

The Kraft Institute—M. G. Manufac- 
turers P 

10:30 A. P. & P. A.—Annual Meeting 

AFTERNOON 

1:00 A. P. & P. A. Luncheon Grand Ball Room 

1:00 TAPPI—Luncheon ............S. E. Ball Room 


Parlor C 
9:30 
Parlor 1 
9 :30 


10:00 
10:00 
arlor B 


Parlor 2 


Technical Men Meet In Norway 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinecton, D. C., January 25, 1933—The annual 
meeting of the Technical Association of the Norwegian 
Paper Industry was held in Oslo December 15-17 accord- 
ing to a report received here, with a large number of the 
technical staffs of the mills present and participating in 


the discussions. The Research Institute of the association 
continues to increase in popularity with Norwegian paper 
and pulp mills, and is receiving adequate support, even 
during these difficult times. This is considered most re- 
markable, as all contributions are voluntary. 


Johns-Manville to Move 


_ Johns-Manville Corporation, manufacturers of rag roof- 
ing, felt and asbestos papers, now located in 292 Madison 
Avenue, at Forty-first street, will move its general head- 
quarters to 22 East Fortieth street, at the southeast corner 
of Madison Avenue. The lease includes six floors with a 
total of more than 50,000 square feet and with options for 
additional space, as well as renewals beyond the eleven-year 
term of the lease. 


W.N. Jennings Joins Kable Bros. Co. 


Kable Brothers Company, of Mount Morris, IIl., an- 
hounce the appointment of William N. Jennings, Jr., as 
eastern representative, with offices in the Graybar Building. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. The telephone number 
1s Mohawk 4-6296. 
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Indianapolis Market Marks-Time 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 23, 1933—No startling 
features can be seen as the new year gets under way here. 
The trade seems content to mark time and while every 
effort is being made to increase volume, the stocks held 
here are at a low point. Any increase in business of eveu 
ordinary proportions might create a positive shortage in 
the local supplies. 

However, there is a well defined feeling among mem- 
bers of the trade that the bottom is hit and that now busi- 
ness is on the upgrade. Some members feel that bottom 
was struck last July and point in some cases to trade the 
last quarter of the vear to substantiate their claims. At 
the close of the year there was a sharp recession, but it 
is claimed that these will come at times, but the general 
trend this year will be toward more volume. It is believed 
these temporary recessions will be less violent and of 
shorter duration from now on. 

Even with the present listlessness of the market, volume 
will not compare unfavorably with the same time last vear 
and in some lines it is a trifle better. 

Buyers generally are seeking all the concessions they can 
find. And they are finding some in the local field, but 
jobbers generally seem determined not to sell at a loss 
just to secure volume. There are no local warehouse stocks 
on hand just now that would make it necessary for the 
jobbers to sacrifice their merchandise to secure money. 

The fine paper market continues quiet. Some paper is 
being sold for catalogue purposes, but these catalogues will 
not be as numerous as in other years, nor will their size be 
as large. The kraft market has changed but very little 
lately and the present prices are not far from those that 
were in vogue a year ago. 

Newspaper publishers here are a little encouraged. Some 
large advertising campaigns are said to be underway and 
they are expecting the spring season to open up a lot of 
new business. At that the demand for news print will 
compare with a year ago. Paper stock men here seem to 
be very much disgusted with the market and are selling only 
when necessary. 


Abitibi Plans to Shift Pulpwood 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company will move from 
70,000 to 80,000 cords of pulpwood already out on rivers 
adjacent to Sudbury to points nearer the Espanola mill 
and this work will provide employment for between 150 
and 200 men during the river driving this spring, it was 
stated by W. R. McKibbon, of Sault Ste. Marie, divisional 
woods manager of the company. A contract for driving 
8,000 cords on the Onaping River will be let at- once. 
Referring to reports that Espanola and Sturgeon Falls 
mills were to be reopened to handle this wood, Mr, 
McKibbon stated that he knew nothing about any such 
development. “We have decided to clear up the rivers 
and this will be done as soon as the streams are open, some 
time in March or April. Beyond that I know nothing of 
any plans to reopen the mills.” From other semi-official 
sources it was learned that the company’s plans were for 
the purpose of getting the wood into closer proximity in 
the event that the mills should be reopened at some future 
date. C. M. Belden, Espanola mill superintendent, stated 
over long distance phone to Toronto, that so far as he 
knew there was no change in the situation. “We have 
been making repairs all the time ever since October, 1931,” 
he observed, when informed of rumors that repairs on 
the ground wood mill were being made in preparation for 
turning it over this year. 


Indiana Paper Against Sales Tax 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 24, 1933—The introduc- 
tion of a sales tax bill late last week in the Indiana legisla- 
ture shows the paper mills of the state not hit as badly as 
the paper merchants. The mills under the bill will be taxed 
one-fourth of one per cent on all gross sales and the paper 
jobbers and retailers will pay 2 per cent. 

According to the leaders of the trade there are many bad 
features of the bill and a sustained effort will be made to 
defeat its passage. The absence of a general paper organi- 
zation in the state, composed of the manufacturing, jobbing 
and retail interests, makes it virtually impossible for the 
trade to present a solid front to oppose the bill as a paper 
industry. However, it is likely the different members of 
the trade will affiliate with the Indiana Manufacturers As- 
sociation and state and local chambers of commerce and in- 
dividually, to prevent its passage. However, the bill is an 
administration measure and the administration has 43 out 
of 50 members in the senate and 91 of 100 members in 
the house. Just how far the sentiment of business men 
can go toward diverting this huge majority to their views 
instead of those of the administration is problematical. 

The paper men point to the fact that the bill is difficult of 
administration and that administration costs will be en- 
tirely too high in proportion to the revenue collected. They 
also point out that the revenues will not be as large as the 
legislature believes. They also contend that the state will 
collect its money every month on gross sales and the busi- 
ness interests sometimes wait sixty days and even twelve 
months to collect and sometimes never collect, though they 
are required to pay the tax whether collections are made or 
not. It is also pointed out that regardless of any attempt 
to pass the tax on to the consumer, such a method is never 
feasible and the manufacturers and jobbers and retailers 
will be compelled to absorb this cost themselves, which 
virtually decreases net profit by the amount of the tax. 


Union Bag Assessments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Farts, N. Y., January 21, 1933—The con- 
troversy over the alleged excessive assessment valuation 
on the property of the Union Bag and Paper Power Cor- 
poration is still waging despite attempts to reach an agree- 
ment. Representatives of the village reported this week 
that a conference had been held with counsel for the 
company and that a compromise appeared possible al- 
though no terms for dropping the certiorari proceedings 
had been reached. A value of $611,000 was placed on 
the property in 1931 by the city but state tax appraisers 
later surveyed it and set the value at $419,000. During 
1932 the property was assessed for sixty per cent of its 
valuation which brought it down to about $251,000 

Announcement was made this week by the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation that Willis E. Ramsdell, of this 
place, has been appointed cashier to succeed Harold 
Streeter, who resigned. The latter succeeded the late 
Donald McLennan, who died about a year ago. 


Dismiss Hamilton Complaint 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 18, 1933.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has dismissed a complaint charging 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., manufacturer of 
book and printing papers and social stationery, with mis- 
representation. Dismissal was ordered because it appears 
that the company has changed its trade terms from “hand- 
laid”, which was used to describe machine-made products, 
as charged in the complaint, to “hand-made style.” 
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Protective Association Formed 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

DererieEt, N. Y., January 16, 1933—A result of the re- 
cent nation-wide campaign of the local branch of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers seeking the in- 
fluence of a protective tariff on pulp and paper products 
has been the organization of the American Industrial 
Protective Association at East Millinocket, Me.  Injor- 
mation regarding the founding of the new body was re- 
ceived here this week by employees of the St. Regis Paper 
Company who are affiliated with the local union. The cir- 
cular received here sets forth that the purpose of the new 
organization is to do everything possible to protect the 
mill worker, farmer and business man in order to main- 
tain accustomed standards of living. It points out that 
this standard is being threatened by the increasing im- 
portation of foreign products and urges the use of goods 
manufactured in this country even though they cost more. 

An illustration of the effect of foreign competition on 
the paper industry is also cited. The circular claims that 
numerous companies have been forced out of business and 
that others have been able to continue only by curtailing 
operations. It states that many paper mill workers are 
idle and that thousands of cords of pulpwood must be left 
standing because our markets are glutted with cheaply pro- 
duced foreign wood pulp and paper. It concludes by 
declaring that the blow dealt the paper industry is similar 
to that experienced by other industries. 


Paper Mill Employment 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor re- 
ceived reports from 408 paper and pulp mills which gave 
their November employment at 80,298 a decrease of .3 
per cent from October and of 4.3 per cent from November, 
1931. The average weekly November payrolls in these 
plants were $1,447,150, a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 
October and of 20.9 per cent from November, 1931. 

Reports were also received by the Bureau from 308 
paper box factories which gave their November employ- 
ment at 21,090, an increase of .6 per cent over October 
but a decrease of 11.7 per cent under November, 1931. 
The average weekly November payrolls in these factories 
were $375,984, a decrease of 3.5 per cent under October 
and of 21.4 per cent under November, 1931. 


News Print Selling Co. Formed 


A. C. Price, formerly president of Price Brothers Sales 
Corporation, the marketing subsidiary of Price Brothers 
& Co., Ltd., Canadian news print manufacturers, and 
Charles W. Nickenig, who had charge of the Price Broth- 
ers United States sales and advertising, are now associated 
in a new news print selling company with headquarters 
in the Graybar Building. They have resigned from their 
previous connections and will make a more detailed an- 
nouncement of their immediate plans shortly, according to 
an announcement by Mr. Nickenig. 


Commodity and Paper Prices Discussed 


There was an excellent attendance at the regular weekly 
luncheon and meeting of the Eastern Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry, held last Monday 
at the Hotel Roosevelt Grill, New York. Dr, E. O. Mer- 
chant and J. A. C. Kavanagh, the guest speakers, discussed 
the trend of commodity and paper prices and the future 
outlook, illustrating their remarks with numerous charts 
and graphs. The instructive and interesting session was 
deeply appreciated by all present. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Speigel & Son, Pr. Hayes, Genoa, 5 bls.; American 
Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 150 cs.; Standard Products 
Corp., Paris, Havre 94 cs.; M. Speigel & Son, Cypria, 
Rarcelona, 5 cs.; Standard Products Corp., Sarcoxie, 
Rouen, 37 cs.; Champagne Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, Rouen, 
337 cs.; Champagne Paper Corp., Manhattan, Havre, 50 
cs.: American Tobacco Co., Manhattan, Havre, 87 cs. 
Watt PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 4 bls. ; 
k. F. Downing & Co., Georgis, Liverpool, 1 cs.; ——-—, 
Bremen, Bremen, 4 bls., 5 cs.; F. A. Binder, Manhattan, 
Havre, 10 bls.; FF’. J. Emmerich, Manhattan, Havre, 13 
bls., 4 cs.; ————-, New York, Hamburg, 4 cs.; Globe 
Shipping Co. New York, Hamburg, 1 ble.; J. E. Bernard 
& Co., New York, Hamburg, 8 bls. 


PareR HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Llovd & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 8 bls., 
] cs. 
News PRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 318 rolls; —, 
Scanmail, Kotka, 580 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Witell, 
Bremen, 242 rolls; W. H. Bell, Markland, Liverpool, N. 
S., 4069 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Pr. Harding, 
Hamburg, 61 rolls; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Drott- 
ningholm, Gothenburg, 75 bls, 16 rolls; Scott Paper In- 
dustries, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 528 rolls; 
——, Manhattan, Hamburg, 81 rolls; Baldwin Paper 
Co. Inc., New York, Hamburg, 55 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Witell, Bremen, 5 cs.; E. Dietzgen & Co.., 
Veendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs.; Japan Paper Co., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 4 cs.; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 13 bls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Black Tern. Antwerp, 7 cs.; 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 385 
rolls; F. C. Strype, New York, Hamburg, 47 cs. 
Fitter Mass 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 10 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Georgic, Liverpool, 35 bls., 
iy H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Port Gisborne, London, 
cs, 
bas DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Port Gisborne, London, 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS’ 


YEAR 45 


—— 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Antonia, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
(duplex) ; Sellers Transportation Co., New York, Ham- 
burg, 6 cs. 
TissuE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Hayes, Marseilles, 16 cs. ; —— 
Manhattan, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
3ARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Witell, Bremen, 50 cs.; Globe 
Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 
SurRFACE CoaTeD Paper 
Gevaert Co. of America, Black Gull, Antwerp, 22 cs. ; 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Bremen, Bremen, | cs. 
Meta Coated PAPER 
, Manhattan, Hamburg, 22 cs.; Globe Shipping 
Co., New York, Hamburg, 15 cs.; Rohner Gehrig & Co., 
New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
CoaTED PAPER 
C. Happel, New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
I. Murray Hill, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
Frankel Carbon & Ribbon Manfg. Co., Georgic, Liver- 
pool, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 2 cs.: 
Beckhard Simfred Co., Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
Gevaert Co. of American, Black Gull, Antwerp, 2 es.; 
Beckhard Simfred Co., New York, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
FELT PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 21 bls. 
WaFER PAPER 
kK. B. Baehr & Son, Veendam, Rotterdam, 6 cs. 
Paste Boarps 
-, Witell, Bremen, 49 cs. 
Carp Boarp 
Coty Processing Co., Paris, Havre, 23 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Pr. Grant, Kobe, 4 cs. ; 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 71 
bls., 716 rolls; Kraemer & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 243 bls.; Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg Co., Drott- 
ningholm, Gothenburg, 228 rolls; Steiner Paper Corp.. 
Veendam, Rotterdam, 17 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper Co., 
Paris, Havre, 3 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, Paris, Havre, 1 ble. ; 
Corn Exchange Bank, Trust Co., Kinai Maru, Osaka, 3 
cs.: Irving Trust Co., Kinai Maru, Osaka, 5 cs.; R. U. 


PAPER TRADE 
Delapenha & Co., Cypria, Marseilles, 3 cs.; Old Town Rib- 
bon & Carbon Manfg. Co., Cypria, Marseilles, 8 cs.; 
————., Bremen, Bremen, 39 cs.; W. Bersch, New York, 
Hamburg, 1 cs.; American Express Co., New York, Ham- 
burg 5 cs. 

RaGs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

———,, Scanmail, Leningrad, 547 bls. rags; G. A. Hen- 
shaw & Sons, Lepanto, Hull, 239 bls. paper stock; Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 96 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Black Gull, , 94 bls. cuttings, 80 
bls. bagging; D. M. Hicks Inc., Black Gull, Antwerp, 258 
bls. flax waste; —-——, Antonia, Liverpool, 37 bls. rags; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Tern, Rotterdam, 56 bls. 
rags; V. Galaup, Inc., Sarcoxie, Rouen, 41 bls. rags; 

, Exilona, Naples, 120 bls. rags; ————, Manhat- 
tan, Hamburg, 17 bls. rags. 
GLUE STOCK, ETC. 

N. V. Lederer, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 200 bags 
bone glue, — , Saturnia, Trieste, 240 bags hide glue; 
——., New York, Hamburg, 205 bags hide glue ; ———, 
New York, Hamburg, 270 bags bone glue. 


CASEIN 
I). C. Andrews & Co., New York, Hamburg, 60 bags. 


OxLp Roper 
Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Pr. Harding, Ham- 
burg, 45 coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Black Tern, 
Rotterdam, 53 coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., 
Cristobal, Colon, Bilbao, 137 coils; Banco Coml Italiane 
Trust Co., New York, Hamburg, 62 coils; ————, Port 
Gisborne, Iondon, 58 coils. 


Woop Pup 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanmail, Wiborg, 3130 bls. 
wood pulp, 659 tons ; ————, Scanmail, Wiborg, 1699 bls. 
wood pulp, 317 tons; , Scanmail, Wiborg, 312 bls. 
wood pulp 52 tons; ————, Scanmail, Wiborg, 130 bls. 
wood pulp, 26 tons; —-——, Scanmail, Kotka, 218 bls. 
sulphate, 43 tons; ————, Scanmail, Kotka, 170 bls. sul- 
phite, 28 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Scanmail, Gdynia, 
225 bls. wood pulp, 47 tons; ————, Witell, Bremen, 650 
bls. wood pulp; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Witell, 
Bremen, 150 bls. wood pulp; Elof Hansson, Pr. Harding, 
Hamburg, 360 bls. wood pulp, 55 tons; Perkins Goodwin 
& Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 3189 bls. sulphite; J. 
Andersen & Co., Drottningholm, Bothenburg, 250 bls. 
sulphite ; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 10 bls. sulphite; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 598 bls. kraft soda; Pagel 
Horton & Co. Inc., City of Fairbury, Gefle, 3000 bls. sul- 
phite, 609 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., City of Fairbury, 
~———, 3500 bls. wood pulp, 710 tons: E. M. Sergeant & 
Co., City of Fairbury, Hernosand, 750 bls. sulphite, 125 
tons: Price & Pierce. Ltd., City of Fairbury, Hernosand, 
1050 bls. sulphite, 175 tons; J. Andersen & Co., City of 
l‘airbury, Hernosand, 450 bls. sulphate, 75 tons; Price & 
Pierce, Ltd., City of Fairbury, Wallvik, 250 bls. mechan- 
ical, 50 tons, 2100 bls. sulphite. 356 tons: Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 575 bls. wood pulp; Atter- 
bury Bros. Inc., Fred. VIII, Oslo: 500 bls. chemical. 101 
tons: E. M. Sergeant & Co., Fred. VIIT, Oslo, 150 bls. 
chemical, 25 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Tern, 
Rotterdam, 120 bls. wood pulp, 224 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Taurus, ————, 250 bls. wood 
pulp; Ist Natl Bank of Boston, Kinai Maru, Kobe, 110 bls. 
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rags; Natl Vulcanized Fiber Co., Cypria, Barcelona, 379 
bls. rags ; , Witell, Bremen, 7 bls. wall paper ; Daido 
Schaff Printing & Publishing Co., Witell, Bremen, 7 cs. 
printing paper. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., C. of Baltimore, —, 1000 
bls. wood pulp; Congoleum Nairn Co., Sarcoxie, Rouen, 
577 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Planet, -, 750 
bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 


———., City of Fairbury, Gefle, 4125 bls. sulphate, 838 
tons ; ————, City of Fairbury, Hernosand, 9000 bls. sul- 
phate, 1500 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., City of Fairbury, 
Hernosand, 1200 bls. sulphite, 200 tons; , City of 
Fairbury, Hernosand, 2040 bls. sulphate, 340 tons; J. 
Andersen & Co., City of Fairbury, Hernosand, 5700 bls. 
sulphate, 750 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., City of Fairbury, 
Wallvik, 1200 bls. sulphite, 203 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 
KE. Butterworth & Co. Inc., Black Gull, Antwerp, 108 
bls. bagging; Elliott & Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 11 cs. 
drawing paper; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Planet, ———, 
bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Murjek, 
1250 bls. wood pulp. 


CAMDEN IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1933 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Dalheim, ——, 12000 bls. 


wood pulp. 


GLENS Fats, N. Y., January 21, 1933—Prominent of- 
ficials of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
were guests of honor at the annual gathering of execu- 
tives and employees of Finch, Pruyn & Co. held here this 
week. Matthew Burns, president, delivered the principal 
address and urged a cooperation between the various labor 


unions in order to improve conditions. He declared that 
the mills of the company would be running now on full 
time instead of four days weekly if that cooperation were 
present. He brought out that union mills cannot com- 
pete against open shops but that they must be kept run- 
ning. It is his opinion that the open shops can hire work- 
ers at a very low scale which places the union mills at a 
disadvantage in selling their products. He believes that 
the open shop will continue to thrive until the umon fabor 
can produce goods as cheaply as the non-union workers. 

John P. Burke, president of the International organiza- 
tion of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, delivered 
an address in which he grouped war debts and unemploy- 
ment as being synonomous. He declared that the unem- 
ployment evil could not be remedied until the foreign debts 
are settled in some satisfactory manner and also urged the 
patronizing of industries in this country. 

Considerable discussion was presented as to the damage 
caused industries in this country by the purchasing of 
foreign goods. It was emphasized that foreign paper 
was used to an alarming extent by the daily press in this 
country and that a dangerous situation may be create: if 
the situation is not remedied. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America 


1933 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 


Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card 
and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


61st YEAR 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Litd., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 


kinds 


for all and 


Papers. 


styles of 


Write us about your Felt prob- 


lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TRraAveE 
Wednesday, January 18, 


JOURNAL, 
1933. 

Conditions in the local paper market are little changed. 
Demand for the various standard grades of paper is only 
moderately active. Inquiries for future account, how- 
ever, are fairly numerous, some of which should ma- 
terialize into good orders. Sales forces of the leading 
paper houses are strenuously canfpaigning for new busi- 
ness. 

The news print paper market continues quiet. Accord- 
ing to information gathered by the News Print Service 
Bureau, the total production of North American mills for 
the month of December amounted to 241,363 tons. Stocks 
at Canadian and United States mills at the end of De- 
cember totalled 64,120 tons. 

Steadiness generally prevails in the paper board market. 
Following the inventory period, operations at the box board 
mills are gradually being speeded up. Prices remain un- 
changed, in most instances. The fine paper market is 
marking time. Some improvement was noticed in the 
coarse paper market and kraft wrapping paper quotations 
are firmer. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market continues firm. Offerings of 
both domestic and imported mechanical pulp are not ex- 
cessive. With production at home and abroad practically 
keyed to consumption, the industry is in a sound statistical 
position. The recently advanced prices are holding up well, 
and talk of concessions is infrequent. 


Chemical Pulp 


Trading in the local paper market is fairly active. con- 
sidering general business conditions. Supplies are moving 
into consumption in moderate volume for the time of year. 
No further price changes have been reported and the out- 
look for the future is considered fairly promising, in some 
quarters. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is rather listless. Paper mill de- 
mand for both domestic and imported old manila rope is 
restricted, at present. Small mixed rope is moving slowly. 
The bagging market is irregular. Demand for both scrap 
and gunny bagging is light. Roofing bagging is fairly 
steady. Prices generally remain unchanged. 


Rags 


Paper mill demand for the various grades of domestic 
rags is slightly better since the passing of the holiday and 


inventory seasons. More interest is being displayed in 
white shirt cuttings, although other grades are quiet. Roof- 
ing rags are moderately active. The imported rag market 
situation is unchanged and prices are nominal. 


Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is easier, awaiting the revival 
of buying by the paper mills. Board mill demand for the 
lower grades is light and prices have declined slightly. The 
better grades of waste paper are fairly steady, with the 
exception of soft white shavings, which are now quoted 
at from $1.35 to $1.45. 


Twine 


Most of the business transacted in the local twine market 
during the past week was along routine lines. Demand 
for the various grades is expected to improve with the 
inventory period out of the way. Although competition 
continues keen, prices are generally holding to formerly 
quoted levels. 


Annual Reports To Stockholders 

As the third in a series of publications designed to pre- 
sent the practices of representative companies in connec- 
tion with the data included in their annual’ reports, the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has issued a report entitled ‘Descriptive 
information in Annual Reports to Stockholders.” The 
previous publications dealt with financial statements in an- 
nual reports to stockholders, and the type of charts and 
exhibits found in these annual accountings. 

The new publication, which completes the series, is con- 
cerned with pertinent information about a company’s ac- 
tivities and operations which are inserted in the annual 
report because of their probable interest to stockholders. 
It classifies this descriptive material as follows: Informa- 
titon concerning nature of business, products, manufactur- 
ing and sales facilities; explanatory information concern- 
ing balance sheet and profit and loss items; new acquisi- 
tions, capital expenditures, and changes in and growth of 
corporate structure; review of operations, economic con- 
ditions, and industrial relations; statistical information to 
show trends. How these various items of information, all 
designed to give the stockholder a clearer picture of a 
company’s position and outlook, appear in typical annual 
reports to stockholders, is described and illustrated. 

In preparing the report; the Bureau examined the annual 
reports issued during recent years by more than 500 com- 
panies in varied fields of business and industry. The sur- 
vey is considered particularly timely because of the in- 
creasing appreciation by management of the value of pass- 
ing on more comprehensive information to stockholders. 

Chief executives, financial officers and others interested 
in this subject, may secure copies of the publication by 
writing to the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, New 
York City. A limited number of copies of the two previ- 
ously published reports in this series—‘‘Financial State- 
ments in Annual Reports ‘to Stockholders” and “Charts 
and Exhibits in Annual Reports to Stockholders’’—also 
are available on request. 
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700 bags 
a minute 


Seven hundred bags a minute, flat or square, 
PRINTED in one, two, or three colors, as 
desired. Widths from 134 to 7 inches. Tube 
lengths from 4 to 11 inches. Can be equipped 
for making lined bags. Can also be furnished 
with compensator for handling preprinted 
paper rolls. Maximum roll width, 16% 
inches. Manufactured by WINDMOLLER & 
HOLSCHER, which means that this new 
“Matador 700” is thoroughly well built and 
dependable in every way. Pamphlet on re- 
quest, 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 
200 Varick Street, New York 


Chicago Office: ARTHUR PRAUSNITZ 
122 South Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS | 


| * . a 
Fourdrinier Wires 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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SLIME SREMOVER & 


Perforated Metal Screens 


for every purpose 
also elevator buckets MITCO Products — In 
of all kinds; chutes; terlocked Steel Grating 
hoppers; stacks and Shur-Site Stair Treads 
tanks. Armorgrids. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
$0 Dundaff &t., Carbondale, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


” are “good wires 
\ADPLETON. WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON Wis 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


also 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Rb mt Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


Felts and Jackets 


—— SESE eee 


Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
FILLER 


ASB ESTINE 90% Retention 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS ™ 


@Milts 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON,N_Y. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapE JourNat, 
Jednesday, January 25, 1933. 


BLANC FIXE.—tThe blanc fixe market is fairly active. 
Contract shipments are moving regularly. Prices are un- 
changed. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, in bulk; while the powder is selling at from 314 to 
33% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder market. While the present demand is 
light, the contract movement is normal and prices are hold- 
ing to schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.75 
to $2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues unchanged. 
Domestic standard ground is still quoted at 7 cents and 
finely ground at 8 cents per pound. Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 8 cents and finely ground at 8% cents 
per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is moder- 


ately active. Prices are holding to schedule. Solid caus- 
tic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $2.60; while the flake 
and the ground are selling at from $2.95 to $3.00 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is marking 
time. Contract shipments are going forward in fair 
volume. Imported china clay is quoted at from $10 to 
$15 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE. market are 
improving. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices are generally well maintained. Chlorine is still 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is steadier than of late. 
Grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $3.60 to $4.00 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at works; while wood rosin is selling at $2.60 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market is fairly 
brisk. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $13 to $14; chrome salt cake at from $12 to $13 
per ton, in bulk, at works; while imported salt cake is sell- 
ing at from $13 to $14 per ton, at dock. 

SADA ASH.—The soda ash market continues to dis- 


play a strong undertone. Shipments against contract are 
moving in seasonal volume. Quotations on soda ash, in 
car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.05 ; in bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—Some improvement was noticed in the 
starch market. Demand from the mills is expanding. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $2.19 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $2.46 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Business in the sul- 
phate of alumina market is moderately active. Prices 
remain unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1.25 to $1.46; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or Over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and 
near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market was along routine lines. Domestic talc is still 
quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, at mine; 
while imported talc is selling at from $18 to $22 per ton, 
in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 
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Butchers 
Fibre Papers— 


Common Bogus 
Screenings 
Card Middles 
Giassine— 
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Me No. 
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* (Delivered 

News, per ton-- 

Roll, contract 

Rolls, spot 

heets 

Side Runs 
Krant— 

No. 1 Domestic... 

No. 2 Domestic... 

Southern 

Imported 
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ip 27 @30. 00 
Binders’ Boards... @70 00 


Kraft Li 40.0 @ 45.00 
Test 


Sandara 

Jute Liner 27.50 @30.00 

Sgl. Mia. Li. Chip..37.50 @40.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 imported— 


1 Domestic and 
Canadian 14.00 @22.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 

Bleached 1.80 @ 2.25 
Easy Bleaching . 

o. 1 strong un- 

bleached 
Mitscierlich 


Sulphate— 
Bleached @ 2 

(F. o. b. Pa’ Min) 

Sulphite (Domestic and Canadian)— 
Bleache 


ached 
Kraft Toe 25 @ 
( Delivered Paper Mills) 
Soda Bleached...... 2.00 @ 
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New 
(Prices to Mi f - a" N. Y.) 
Shirt Cutrines— 
New White, No. 1. 3.80 
New White. No. 2. 3.00 
Silesian No. 1 
New Unbleached. . 
New dott Blacks.. 
Rlue Overa!! 
‘anc 
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— Khaki Cut- 


Pink "Coren Cuttings 2. 75 
O. D. Khaki a 72° 
Men’s Corduroy . 1.00 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.25 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
epacked 


Sicuilencans 
White, N 


Thirds and Blues— 
epack 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Rooting Rags— 
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Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings... 1.40 
New Mixed Cuttings 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.00 
Light annelettes... 2.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 4.75 
New White Cuttings.4.00 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.00 
New Light Prints... 1.85 


Old Rags 


1 White Linens. 
2 White Linens. 
3 White Linens. 
. 4 White Linens. 
> : White Cotton. 
3 
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bebe) 
no 
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White Cotton. 
Whute Cotton, 
White Cotton. 
Light crate. « 
Ord, Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints. . 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Forge | Garments... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies.. 
New Shopperies. 
French Biues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares, heavy... 
Bright Bagging 
Small Mixed see. 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
New Burlap Cut.. 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.6' 
Domestic 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


1.70 


White No. 2 1.30 

Soft White No. 1. 1.35 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Overissue Mag.... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book epee 


Ledger 
B. Chips.. 
dd 
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Bogus Wrapper.. 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 
ews— 

. 1 White News 1.00 
Strictly Overissue.. .45 
Strictly Folded.... .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .15 
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THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 
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LANGSION 


The heavy-duty 
Langston Slitter can 
be had in any width, 
to wind any diam- 
eter. Useit as a wind- 
er or as a rewinder. 
Speed up to 3000 feet 
per minute. Makes 
rolls of uniform den- 
sity, square - edged. 
Langston’s Shear- 
Cut makes no dust— 
the paper is clean- 
cut, not ground 
apart. A catalog is 
yours for the asking. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills QQQQQ999000 


—— 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. "065" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Browns Greens Reds Yellows 


BROWNS GREENS 


Oxides of Iron Chromic Oxides 
Turkey Umbers Guignet’s Green 


REDS YELLOWS 
All types and shades of Ochres 
Oxides of Iron Iron Hydroxides 


Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


“M &W” Cxb°° Suower Pires 


«*WILL NOT RIDGE THE WIRES OR MAKE STREAKS” 


FOR PAPER MACHINE WIRES, FELTS AND SCREENS 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 
Paper Mill Machinery Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 
Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 
and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
; Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 
Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewind- 
ers—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 
Reground. 


PERFORATING CO. 


565Fillmore St 
Chicago, Ill 


New York Office 
14 Liberty St 
For use in | 
Pulp and 
Paper Mills | 


